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TO-DAY. 

The Hon. George G. Crocker has performed an un- 
doubted service to athletics by his petition to the authorities | 
of Harvard University to look into the matter of foot-ball | 
playing. The number of recent accidents in that game and 
their serious character have hada tendency to arouse preju- 
dice against the sport which, if continued, would be likely 
to extend to athletics in general. Inquiry and perhaps 
modification of the rules of the game in the interest of 


safety for the players will be a decidedly healthy thing. The 
Board of Overseers, at its last meeting, considered Mr. 
Crocker’s memorial, and voted to ask the committee on 
, physical training and athletic sports to cause full statistics 
to be gathered and compiled and a thorough investigation 
to be conducted, so that the attitude of the government of 
| our universities to the game may be wisely determined. 
The point in collecting these statistics is to see if the game 
is really dangerous to life and limb, and, if so, to modify it. 
This, too, will give parents and their sons in college, or 
| those preparing for college, the benefits of the results of a 
thorough and judicial inquiry by a competent committee. 

There is no doubt that the game of foot-ball has de- 
veloped dangerous features during the past few years. It 
does not indeed justify the comparative description given 
by an Englishman: “In the old game you kicked the ball; 
in the Rugby game you kick a man if you cannot kick the 
ball; but in the modern American game, you kick the ball 
if you cannot kick a man."’ But the mass play, a style of 
recent invention in which weight and momentum are made 
to do the work, is responsible for a great deal of the dam- 
jage which every player receives in the game nowadays. 
| This mass play is not essential to the game. _ It is, in fact, 
| an evasion of the old and wholesome rules governing ‘ inter- 
'ference.’ Moreover, it deprives the game of much of its 
| interests to spectators. It is possible to modify the rules 
jin this respect, making a better game of foot-ball and avoid- 
ing the lamentable fatalities which have shadowed _ this 


season. 


In a letter to the editor of that classic of astronomy, the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, Prof. J.C. Kapteyn of the Ob- 
| servatory of the Cape of Good Hope sheds some light on the 
previous condition of the star in the constellation Norma, 
|} recently reported as a ‘nova’ from an inspection of the 
| photographic plates of the Arequipa branch of Harvard 
College Observatory. 
published in the latest issue of the Nachrichten, states that 
the ‘nova’ appears on five of the plates taken at the Cape 
during 1887 and 1890. 


uniformly as a star of the ninth magnitude without change. 


This letter, a portion of which is 


It is found on three plates in 1887 


In view of the lack of standard of the scales used by dif- 





| ferent persons to determine magnitudes by photography, it 
| appears to be by no means certain that this star is even a 
| variable star, let alone that it belongs to the limited class 
known as novas, or new stars. In viewof the suggestion 
| that there may be some error in the statements of Professor 
Kapteyn, it may be said that he is engaged with Professor 
| Gillin the immense photographic undertaking which has 
been underway at the Cape for several years, which in- 
cludes not only the photographing of the heavens, but the 
measuring of the plates on a most extended scale for the 
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the lower courts and up to the highest. The language of 
the court in sustaining the law is : 


“ The Legislature may 
forbid the catching or selling of useful fishes during reason- 


able close seasons established by them; and to extend the 


prohibition so as to include such as have been artifically 
propagated or maintained is not different in principle from 
legislation of forbidding persons from catching fish in 
streams running through their own lands.” 


A meeting in aid of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, which will be held in Trinty Church Chapel Sun- 
Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, the principal of the school, will be present, 
with students who will sing plantation songs. But it is the 
work of the Institute, not its exhibition qualities, that com- 
mends it to the friends of education in the South. This 


day evening, will be of unusual interest. 


>? 


sidering the number of years it has been in operation, is 
fully as remarkable. It has now under instruction no less 
than 625 students, receiving training in industrial pursuits 
as well as in school work; and from this point in Alabama 
there goes out a constant stream of teachers whose influence 
is felt throughout the ‘ black belt’ in the best direction. 


The transformation which the seasons make in familiar 
things was startling!y illustrated when last Tuesday a 
schooner, unknown, foundered and went down with all hands 
off Swampscott, in full view of that summer resort. The 
same waters which, a short two months ago, joyously bore 
pleasure craft and danced in the sunlight for the delight of 
the frequenters of that picturesque shore, under the lash of 
the cold November winds become ravenous creatures, 
devouring ships and lives. Sport has ceased, and now 
It is the fishermen, the coasters, 
the freighting schooners that now sail the seas; and our 
New England coast, the most beautiful in America under 
the sunlight of summer, becomes threatening, harsh and 
disastrous. 


tome work and struggle. 


Reeent instances of lynching in the South have shocked 
the public and have led to the suggestion of an anti-lynch- 
ing association. When such an organization is formed, it 
will have to extend the scope of its influence beyond the 
section in which it is intended vo operate. For, on Tues- 
day last, in Illinois, a man arrested for an infamous crime 
was taken by a mob from the hands of the constable, 
dragged to a field near the town and there beaten and 
The difference in the treatment of such 
cases at the North and at the South is said to be that mob 
violence is punished in the former section and condoned 
Here is a case in which, it may be hoped, 
this discrimination will be shown to be true. 


stoned to death. 


in the other. 
Human 
nature is much the same, wherever it is found; but a valu- 
able lesson may be taught those communities in which 
violence is lightly Gonsidered, if in Illinois the lynchers are 
dealt with by the law which they have defied. 





The report of the Seeretary of War is a proclamation 
of peace. It may he assumed, says Secretary Lamont, that 
Indian warfare is practically at an end in the United 
States, and that demands for the employment of the army 
to preserve order within the states must become infrequent, 
as state authority, on which that obligation properly rests, 





| purpose of forming a star catalogue. 


The artificial trout-pond case, as it is called, was finally 
It is an 
interesting decision, in that it shows how far, in at least 


decided by the Supreme Conrt on Wednesday. 


one direction, the authority of the whole people may go in re | 


stricting the rights of the individual over his own property. 
A law was passed, not long ago, forbidding the sale of 


| trout at certain seasons of the year; the purpose being to 
protect the natural breeding of this fish in the streams of 


Massachusetts. Mr. Walter 8. Gilbert, of Plymouth, raises 


ENGLAND HisToRic-GENEALOGICAL SocieTy. No. 18| trout in an artificial pond on his own land and makes a 


business of selling them. He thought a law forbidding him 
| to carry on this business at certain seasons must be con- 
| trary to the provisions of the constitution which guarantee 


| his property rights, and he fought the prosecution through 


demonstrates its complete ability to discharge it. So far 
_as it goes, this assurance is gratifying. 

| je: fa 

| During the past season, experiments on a small scale 


| in the purification of water by the use of a disinfectant 
produced through electrical action excited some curiosity 
in New York. The same or a closely similar system, it 
seems, has been in use in Rouen, France, for several years, 
and has just been adopted upon a large scale by the city 
of Havre, where a correspondent of the London Standard 
has examined and reported upon it. The system, he says, 
is based upon the electrolysis of seawater. The electric 
current decomposes the chloride of magnesium, while the 
chloride of sodium serves as a conductor. ‘The result is a 
liquid disinfectant of great power. It is almost odorless, 
leaves no residuum when used for purposes of flushing, and 


| is perfectly inoffensive. The solid matter in sewage is 
i 








school is an offshoot of Hampton, and its development, con- — 
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instantaneously consumed in this solution, as well as all 
organic matter. What is left is simply an odorless and 
troubled liquid, incapable of fermentation, and containing 


only a few phosphates, the salts of ammonia, and the salts 


of the disinfectant. There are two classes of microbes— | 


anaerobic organisms, which exist without air, and aerobic 
organisms, requiring air to live. On the first the action of 
this chloride compound is simple. As their name indicates, 
they cannot live in the presence of oxygen. ‘Their extine- 
tion, therefore, is swift and sure. The destruction of the 
microbes which require free oxygen to support life is 
equally certain. They are consumed instantaneously by 
the corrosive action of the gas. 


The passion for bigness and novelty seems to be the first 
thing acquired by the French through observation of our 
World’s Fair. At least, the earliest announced projects 
for the proposed Universal Exposition to be held in Paris 
in 1900 are mostly in this direction, It is said that, should 
the exhibition be held in the Camp de Mars a large iron- 
clad will be placed in the Seine, and work has been begun 
upon the enormous telescope, which is to make the moon 
appear quite close to the earth. One inventor promises a 
fountain which will play quicksilver instead of water, 
another pledges himself to provide navigable balloons made 
of aluminium. 
weighing 200 tons, a ‘ timer of history,’ 300 feet in diameter 
and 600 feet high, a platform a third of a mile in diameter 
supported on nineteen pillars at a height of 300 feet, and 
other similar schemes of more visionary character. But‘ 
then, we cannot forget that our own Columbian Fair was 
ushered in by projects as wild and inartistic as these, and 
that it turned out a world’s wonder of art, after all. 


The prospect of the removal of the duty from bitumin- 
ous coal, thereby admitting to New England the product 
of the Cape Breton mines, directs attention to the charac- 
ter and extent of those fields, which have recently come 
into the hands of Boston men. ‘The carboniferous system 
of the western part of Nova Scotia comprises the conglom- 
erate, the carboniferous limestone, the millstone grit and 
the productive coal measures, the latter consisting of a 
great accumulation of sedimental strata of shale, sand 
stone and fire clay containing valuable seams of bituminous 
coal, The shales, which were once fine mud, comprise in 
thickness nearly two-thirds of the coal formation and con- 
tain great deposits of the fossil plants that are peculiar to the 
coal formations of Great Britain and other countries. The 
coal fields of Sydney are to be found in the eastern portion 
of Cape Breton and extend a distance of over thirty miles 
in a straight line, comprising about two hundred square 
miles in all. The coal beds are known to extend some 
distance from the land out under the sea, and from recent 
measurements it has been calculated that there must be at 
least 2,000,000,000 tons of coal in the different seams of 
the Sydney district. From the point where the highest 
known bed occurs down to the millstone grit is said to be 
between 7,000 and 10,000 feet. There is practically more 
than enough coal assured to New England from the Nova 
Scotia mines, provided the duty is taken off and the coal 
is satisfactory to New England customers, to supply this 
section for more than a century to come, even if the coal 
consumption in New England factories and other .enter- 
prises brings the consumption to 20,000,000 tons a year; 
and the present consumption of bituminous coal in this 
section does not reach one-half that amount. 





In the United States, there are no less than seven great 
bituminous coal fields, according to the accepted division. 
The most important, though not the largest in extent, is the 
Appalachian, including portions of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. This comprises an 
area of over 61,000 square miles, which produced six years 
ago 55,000,000 tons, gradually increasing to 73,000,000 tons 
in 1890, 78,000,000 tons in 1891, and 83,000,000 tons in 
1892. There is also the Central coal field, having an area 
of more than 47,000 square miles and producing 28,000,000 
tons last year. The area of the Western coal field is 
nearly 100,000 square miles, its yield for 1887 showing 
10,000,000 [tons production, increasing by slow steps to 
about 12,000,000 tons in 1893. The area of the Rocky 
Mountain coal fields has not yet been determined with 
much exactness, but the product of those fields in 1887 was 
less that 4,000,000 tons, and in 1892 a trifle over 7,500,000 
tons. The total output of all the bituminous coal fields in 
the United States was about 90,000,000, tons in 1887 
105,000,000 tons in 1888, 96,000,000 tons in 1889, 111,000, 
000 tons in 1890, 118,000,000 tons in 1891, and 127,000,000 
tons last year. The value of this output at the mines was 
something like #125,000,000 for last year. The greatest 
output of bituminous coal credited to any single State was 
that of Pennsylvania, with nearly 45,000,000 tons. Ohio 
produced 13,000,000 tons, I]linois 17,000,000 tons and West 
Virginia 7,000,000 tons. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 
DecemBER 2. “ You can do more work in ten months 
than you can in twelve.”—Daniel Webster. 


DeceMBeR 3. “ Hunger and ill-temper are convertible 
terms. Never discuss an important or delicate matter be- 
fore breakfast.”—Col. Ingham. 

DeceMBeER 4. “It is not enough not to doubt the 
power of the Lord. It is also necessary not to doubt your 
own.”—St. Martin. 

DeceMBER 5. “ There is nothing like a good fit of 
obstinacy in the morning to give an impetus to the day.” — 
Mary Catherine Lee. 





DeceMBER 6. “ Man is not only to be a spirit, but he 
| is one.”—Carlyle. 
|  Drcemper 7. “No man can, for any considerable 


| period, wear one face to himself and another to the multi- 





! true one.”—Hawthorne. 


DeceMBER 8. “ Trying to get too much out of an in- 
come is disastrous to character.”—Lucy Smith. 





WAYSIDE MONUMENTS. 


When I was in North Devon in England, in July, 1892, 
as we drove from the city of Bideford to the Marblehead- 
like seaport of Appledore, the coachman drew up his horses 
and pointed to a monument by the wayside. This monu- 
ment said that, in the summer of 892, King Alfred defeated 
the Danes in a terrible battle at this spot, and killed their 
king. And we, two Americans, seeking instruction with 
regard to our Saxon ancestors, then and there celebrated 
quietly the thousandth anniversary of a great battle. It 
seemed to us as if England and the world had forgotten 
Alfred, but we were glad that, if all other people had for- 
gotten him, we had this chance to remember what he did 
for England. 

Perhaps it always happens thus, that it is a stranger, 
who visits a historical place, who takes most interest in re- 
calling the critical events in its history. ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey and Stratford-on-Avon awake emotion in the Ameri- 
can’s heart which the Englishman laughs at as a sort of 
provincial rawness.” And more and more it is to be ob- 
served, as the children and grandchildren of New England 
return for their summer holiday to see the ‘ stamping- 
grounds ’ of their fathers, that they ask the terrible ques- 
tions which visitors ask, to which they receive sometimes 
not the aptest replies. 

There is an excellent story, only too true, | am afraid, 
of a Boston alderman, who had an English visitor to enter- 
tain. His friend asked him where the tea was thrown 
overboard. Misled by the sound, the alderman bade the 
coachman drive to T Wharf, and there, in the wrong place, 
the Englishman dilated with the right emotion. The Sons 
of the Revolution have taken pains, by placing a bronze 
tablet near the spot where the fathers of some of them 
“made Boston Harbor black with unexpected tea,” to save 
future aldermen from making that same mistake. They 
are entitled to the gratitude of allof us for their care in 
this matter. It may be hoped that they will go further. 
For every memorial by which they mark the places of his- 
toric interest does something to make a walk more enter- 
taining to those of us who belong here, and it gives a new 
interest to the pilgrims who come from a distance. 

The Sons of the Revolution in New York have been 
erecting some admirable tablets in this view. In one, 
which is on the spot where General Willett, as a young 
man, led the patriots of New York, a well designed view 
of the whole transaction in alto relievo preserves, in bronze 
well-nigh immortal, the memory of the courageous deed. 

By great good fortune, there still exists the drawing 
which Paul Revere made, and used in the trial of Preston 
for his share in the Boston Massacre. I do not mean the 
print of the Massacre, so well known, which is engraved 
by Revere, and is so much valued in old collections, and 
has been so frequently reproduced. Revere also made a 
drawing or map of the head of King Street, that he might 


so to speak, of the men under Preston's command, who 
fired at the crowd opposite. Would it not be a good thing 


sidewalk at that historic corner, and let every passer-by 
know that from that spot those critical shots were fired ? 
In Mr. Talmage’s speech at New York, on Saturday, 
which I had the pleasure of hearing, he said with some 
pride that the Sons of the Revolution in New York were 
organized for something besides feasting. 





They were 
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organized, he said, to preserve a fit pid, re 
of the men of the Revolution. The bears.) o.. forts 
they have erected of Nathan Hale jn }j. ; a 


of these memorials. The statue whic} 
edly erect to the memory of Know! : 
would have done honor to the servic ao - 
another. Our own organization of the S 
lution has shown by its works already ;) 
posed for such memorials. 
Might not the railway managers « 
such efforts, and make travel more inte 
As one grinds along south on the Potoms 
like to see a guide-board which should «} 
is in sight of the highlands of Mount \V, 
enters Providence, might not a signal : 
| the east side at what fortunate moment 
glimpse of Roger Williams’ statue? Ax 
}on the Fitchburg road, would it not be w: 
or perhaps some brakeman, told him whe: 
| out for French's statue of the Minute-Man 
| shot heard round the world?" Would nos 
|take the Shore Line instead of the Spri: 
| bronze in Park Square told him that Smii 
sailed from that point the night before th 
|deaths at Concord? Is not the average tra 





wi 


Among other wonders are a bronze bell | tude, without becoming bewildered as to which may be the | when some companion points out to him, as + 


the stronghold of the Narragansetts; and mic} 
worth while to let him know when he pass 
ground which was made famous by the sacrif 
and his men? Epwarp | 
COAL FOR NEW ENGLAN! 





There is an item in the free list of the new tariff 
made public on Monday last, which will be acc 
out grumbling by every New Englander. Wohethe: 
tariff reformer, protectionist, free trade, home-ma 
vocate, high tariff or tariff for revenue only, he wil 
a law which removes the customs duty on imp 
There is no ‘ politics’ in this ; on the coal quest 
England, men do not divide as they are Demo 
publicans or Populists; it is rather a sect 
very much like the silver question in this resp 
that the sections concerned are smaller. It is a 
tween New England and the soft coal regions found 
northern tier of the Southern States ; and New |] 
stand for their own sectional interests whe: 
do so. 


+} ‘ 
itaey ¢ 


There has never been a customs duty 
coal, for the reason that there is none of that coa 
port; the Pennsylvania fields are the only comn 
available deposit in the world. Anthracite coal is 
used in this part of the country for domestic purposes 
it all comes from Pennsylvania. But in manufact 
railroading and steamboating, and wherever the prod 
of steam is required, the softer, bituminous coal is 
preference ; and on coal of this sort when import 
abroad, a duty of 75 cents per ton is laid. Last yea 
is estimated, six million tons of this coal was used in New 
England; even with the shutting down of many fact 
during the recent business depression, it is expected 1] 
the consumption this year will reach seven mi 
Of this amount, all but a small part was 
West Virginia or thereabouts, a thousand mil 
from the New England factories where it was us 

But it is not necessary that New England sho 
thousand miles into the South for its steam coa 
it nearly half the distance by the costly means 
transportation. To the northeast of us lies th: 
Cape Breton, containing inexhaustible beds of bitun 
coal, readily accessible by water the entire dista: 
therefore costing less to bring to our ports. If New Fy 
land were free to take the coal of its near neig! 
stead of the coal of its distant fellow citizens, it 
its fuel for industrial purposes at great saving of 
and every man knows what that means in the wa) 
fort and of profit. It is the tariff duty of 75 cents j» 
on imported bituminous coal which makes the diff: 

Thus, the southern coal brought by rail to B 
and Philadelphia for shipment by vessel to Bostor 
at those ports for about $2.50 per ton. The cost 
age, discharging, etc., brings the price, laid dow 
wharf here, to about $3.87 per ton. Cape Bret 





$3.17 per ton on the wharf at Boston. 


show just where the soldiers stood. He drew the footprints, | about $3.92; and the five cents difference decides the ! 


to reproduce these foot-prints in bronze, to set them in the | industries, on the basis of the estimated consump 


selling at $1.36 at the mines, costs $1.60 on ship! 1, a 
This is wit! 


| duty paid. The tariff charge of 75 cents raises t) stl 


| er. Were the duty removed, even if the price of (* 
| Breton coal were not reduced, the saving to New )-»2 


present year, would be nearly five million dollars. 
But the Cape Breton mines have recently com 

the possession of Boston capitalists; and with improv 

methods of mining, with increased facilities of transpT 


|tion and other advantages of skilful administration, 
| cost can be largely reduced. The Dominion Coal ( omp*! 
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avs that the cost of transportation, the largest element of made, that photography will be of value in meteoric work, 

‘+ to New England consumers, can be decreased by 50 | since it affords the means of determining with accuracy 
1; the cost of production at the mines can be | the radiant centres of the showers, and in this matter it is | siege, in fact. 
inced 20 cents; and with the customs duty of 75 cents | most probable that it will be an advance over the present 


nts pel 


re { 
moved, bere is a total of $1.45, making the cost of Cape | methods. 
Bret al in New England about $2.50. The saving of 
21.97 per ton on six million tons of coal would mean a great 
- industries of New England. 
Perhaps this estimate of the amount of the economy is 
“ But, calling it $1.25 per ton, it would be 
ers ) a year in the pockegs of New England men. 
rhe Daily Advertiser figures how this would affect the 
e large manufacturing communities, taken individ 
: It would mean, says the Advertiser, a saving of 
@72! alone to consumers in the city of Boston. The 
. lroads entering here, which use over 81,115,000 
tons annually, would experience a saving of about $1,448, 
wrence would save $162,000; Manchester, 8112, 
Nashua, N.H., $38,000; Worcester, $210,000; Paw 
R. I., $87,500; Portland, Me., $265,000 ; Portsmouth, 
NH... 895,000; New Haven, Conn., $590,000; Norwich, 
( £100,000; New Bedford, $225,000; Fall River, 
g ); various points along the Boston & Albany would 
1 saving of 862,000, and on the Fitchburg 850,000, 
n the New London & Northern, $30,000. Salem would 
eat ne 62,000; Providence, R.I., $20,000; Taunton, 
s for the reason that ‘ free coal’ would result in such 
, great saving to New England, that the proposition to 
remove the tariff duty is so unanimously approved in this 
section. Its effect would not be felt outside of the Eastern 
States. For the same reason that the coal of the southern 


nous field is too costly when laid down here, the 
Cape Breton coal would not penetrate the country very | 
far. Railroad freights would stop it. The Appalachian 
ls would supply their dependencies, which are con- 


stantly enlarging, and New England would be supplied 


its natural source, the neighboring British Provinces. 
This, as T have said, is not a political or party question. 

s a sectional question, concerning a relatively small 
section of the country, but a section in which we who live 


New England have the greatest and most immediate 


rest. It is not selfishness, however, which causes every 
New Engiander to applaud the proposition to place coal 
the free list, but the sense that this is the just due of 


New England industry. 





FREDERICK E. Goopricnr 


_ —____—— | 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF METEORS. 


\stronomical photography has become of great impor- 
tance within a few years through the labors of nearly a 
While the value of 
photography has been over-estimated, in all probability, in 


score of active workers in this field. 
some departments of astronomical work and especially in 
the determination of stellar magnitudes, there seems to 
be a fruitful field for its work in the accurate mapping of 
meteor trails. 

The first observations of this nature date back but a 
couple of years, Dr. Max Welf of Heidelberg having acci- 
dentally secured some trails on some of his plates about 
this length of time ago. On the evening of January 13, 
1893, Mr. J. E. Lewis of Ansonia, Conn., who was engaged 
at the time in photographing the sky in the neighborhood 
f the Holmes comet, secured the first meteor trail. it is 

ught, which has been taken in this This 


meteor was a very brilliant one and, in addition to the 
n] 


country. 


otograph, was observed at various” stations in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New York. These 
have been thoroughly discussed by Prof. H. A. Newton, 
1 communication to the American Journal of Science. 


observations 


The first systematic effort to secure photographic 
ites of meteors was made during the August shower of 
present year, but, unfortunately, the shower wasa very 
eagre affair, far below the average. The results obtained 
with the camera were, therefore, correspondingly poor, yet 
ey were of sufficient value to demonstrate the feasibility 
the method. 

Simultaneous exposures with the camera were made at 
Lale College Observatory and at Ansonia, the observer at 
latter place being Mr. J. E. Lewis, and at the former, 
Elkin, Dr. Chase and Mr. The nights of 


Brown. 
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the Revolution following the unveiling of the statue of Captain 
Nathan Hale in City Hall |Square, New York City, on Evacua- 
tion Day, November 25, 1893.] 





\ugust 9 and 10 were selected, these being the nights in 
which the August shower should be most vigorous. August 
| was quite barren of results, the meteors being too faint 
eave their impressions on the plate. On August 9, 
wever, better results were obtained, three tracks being 
tographed at New Haven and the brightest of them 
also at Ansonia. 


The distance between the stations is | 


about ten miles, and the displacement of the meteor tracks 
against the background of stars is about six degrees. | 
Astronomers have therefore an opportunity to determine | 


he height of the meteor from the earth’s surface and other 
letails, the publication of which will be received with inter- 
est by meteoric astronomers. 

lt is evident, from the observations which have been 








Epwin F. Sawyer. 


NATHAN HALE. 


By Arthur Hale, read by him at the meeting of the Sons of 





“ Would that I had a thousand lives, 
One life I carried in my hand 
And tried to serve my native land 

Can it help her if one survives? 
Would I could give a thousand lives.” | 
And as the Continentals stood, 


And watched the crowded fleets disgorge 





hose serried legions red as blood, | 

Side-glancing down the thin blue line 

That stood between their homes and wives 
And the hired hell-hounds of King George, 

Each soldier wished he had a thousand lives. 

Wait forty years and look again ; 

I see a thousand riflemen, 

Steadfast behind the cotton-bale, 

Pave with red coats the hard-fought plain ; 


\ thousand sailors in the glare 


Of battle pluck the Peacock’s tail, 
Ride down the Penguin's fatal dives | 


And humble the proud Guerriere. 
Whose spirit made these men brave men? 
Whose lives inspired their thousand lives? 
Only a few years more roll past 
Our first invasion, and our last 
I hear the proud romantic news 
Chepultepec and Vera Cruz. 
lell me, if there is one survives 
Whose spirit fired your thousand lives? 
Again our country risks her life 
In deadly, quickening strife, 
No hirelings have we here to cow; 
’Tis brother against brother now. 
It is no joke to stand your ground 

Where cannon flash and storm-charge drives, 
And see your comrades fall around 
But who can read the tale anew 
To Appomattox from Bull Run ; 
And who that will not ery “ Well done 
Tell me—you fought the great war through 


Whose lives inspired your million lives ? 

And we, in these prosaic days— 

When we forget our greed of gain 

(Should rings grow too bold), and make plain 
That we can let our anger blaze. 

If pushed too far, we can, by God, 

Smash a machine, or nail a fraud! 

When we can show honor survives, 

Can face our children and our wives, 

Thank God! our fathers had a thousand lives ! 


Sympathetic Vibration, 


To the Editors of The Commonwealth 

Can you give me any light on an interesting passage on 
Musie which I found in Vol. 40, p. 99, of the Sacred Books 
of the East? 

Lu Chu said, “1 will show you my method.” On this 
he tuned two citherns, placing one of them in the hall, and 
the other in one of the inner apartments. Striking the 
note Kung (our A) in the one, the same note vibrated in 
the other, and so it was with the note Chiv, the two instru- 
ments being tuned the same way. Butif he had differently 
tuned them on other strings different from the normal ar- 
rangements of the five notes, the five and twenty notes 
would all have vibrated, without any difference in their 


notes, the note to which he had tuned them ruling and 
guiding all the others. 
Is it the fact that an instrument in one room when 


struck will cause an instrument in an adjoining room to 
vibrate ; and if so, is it a faint sound, or is it clearly per- 
ceptible ? 

The statement about the twenty-five strings is so in- 
volved that I cannot understand it. In South China, the 
five notes remain the proper scale as they were when the 
above was written, 2300 years ago. In North China, two 
semi-tones have been added; so even the most stagnatic 
people are destined to move a little in the course of 2000 


Yours truly, F. H. James. 





years 
The Siege of the North Pole. 
To the Editors of the Commonwealth : 


In your issue of last week you note the suggestions of 


Mr. Robert Stein, of the United States Geological Survey, | 


as to the proper method of reaching the North Pole by 
establishing a permanent base of operations and then 





TH. 3 


advancing posts from time to time, and thus, by successive 
stages, reaching points otherwise unattainable — laying 


I have read somewhere that within recent years the 


Chinese, in crowding the Russians out of certain areas 
they had occupied on China's western frontier, pursued a 


plan of campaign laid down before the time of Confucius 
A large body of soldiers advanced a few miles, settled 


down, built large store-houses, planted rice and grain and, 


after a year or two, moved on ten or twenty miles, going 
into permanent quarters and again planting rice and grain, 


‘and stocking their ware-houses; and in this way they 


approached the invaded region step by step, and actually 
recovered it. 

It seems to me that if any permanent result is to be 
achieved in exploring the polar regions it must be done in 
some such way. It is impossible that we should continually 
fit out expeditions to the North Pole only to send rescuing 
parties the year after. Epwarp S. Morsk. 

Salem, November 23, 1893. 


ART EDUCATION IN THE BOSTON 
SCHOOLS. 


Undoubtedly, no question of greater importance has 
come before the School Committee of Boston for a number 
of years than that of drawing in the public schools. The 
Committee has just printed as a school document the 
majority and minority reports of the Committee on Draw 
ing, thus bringing the subject fairly before the public. 

It is evident, from this document, that the scope of this 
subject is very slightly understood by some. We have 
here a subject which is more far-reaching in all its phases 
than any other subject in the school curriculum except 
language. Its highest function, like language, is the ex. 
pression of thought, and it gives opportunity for expression 





unequalled in some directions by language itself. Through 
it industry, nature and art become known to man. The 
imagination of the inventor, the thought of the artist, the 
aspiration of the architect are all revealed through drawing. 


It is a study which responds to the needs of child-nature, 
Its aspects 
change with every school year; its possibilities grow with 
A course of study 
in drawing should therefore carefully consider allthe possi 
| bilities that lie in drawing—the possibilities for expression 
| in industry, in science and in art—and must make provision 
for these. Such a course demands not only wide knowl- 
| edge, but also a broad view of education and of life, and 
should bear within it a reason for its being. 

To meet such a demand, a majority report is presented. 
This majority report consists of two brief orders for the 

‘adoption, of a course of study which is presented. This 
course of study gives no principles or methods, simply a 
series of exercises. From the irregularity of this course, 
it would seem to have been hastily prepared, without that 
consideration which an important subject in the school 
curriculum demands. The City of Boston cannot afford 
to allow great educational interests to rest on so uncertain 
|a foundation. 

The minority report treats the subject in a different 
spirit. It presents, in a clear and dignified way, the 
history of the study in the schools, an account of what the 

| Drawing Committee has done in investigating the subject 
both as to its present condition in our schools and as to 
what should be done for its promotion in the future. It 
gives the results of these investigations and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. It gives also the reasons why the 
minority dissents from the majority, and concludes with a 
The minority report is of extreme in- 
terest, and one that cannot fail to attract great interest 
not only in Boston but throughout the country; for the 
professional opinions elicited through the various inquiries 
are broadly educational and will be welcomed by all who 


and yet unfolds with advancing school-life. 


the growth of the ideas to be expressed. 


course of study. 


are interested in educational development. 

Twenty years ago, through the efforts of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Francis C. Lowell, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, 
James Lawrence, Theodore Lyman, William Gray and 
other public-spirited citizens, drawing was placed among 
the legalized studies of the Commonwealth. The city of 
Mr. Walter 
Smith was brought from England to direct the subject in 
Mr. C. C. Perkins, whose attainments well 
fitted him for work, devoted twelve years, as a member of 


Boston immediately took action in the matter. 
the schools. 


the Boston School Committee, to the promotion of drawing 
The study was introduced into the schools 
on an industrial basis, looking mainly to its influence on 
manufactures and all industrial arts through the develop- 
| ment of industrial design. But that Mr. Perkins was look- 
ing far beyond this industria] development, his reports 
abundantly show. In his Report for 1874, he says :— 


The study of Drawing unites others, both physical 
and ethical. In the first category enter those advantages 
to the body which are procured by the exchange of studies 
| or labors of a dryer or more fatiguing nature for an attrac- 
tive employment, which, by freshening the mental powers, 
|induces a more healthy physical condition. Into the 


in the schools. 
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second category enter those advantages to the moral nature 
which arise from the eminently refining influences of Art 
upon all who are in any degree led to study it. Such study 
superinduces a love of nature, and the pleasure derivable 
from it, as from Art, which as Emerson admirably says, is 
* Nature passed through the alembic of man,’ is of the 
purest and most elevating character. 

And in his Report for 1875, he says; - 

We are indeed of opinion that to grow up in an 
atmosphere permeated with beauty would be immeasurably 
advantageous to the rising generation. It would make our 
future citizens like those of Plato’s republic — men and 
women who, from loving beauty as a principle, for itself, 
would rise to an appreciation of divine beauty, and thus 
guarded against all low tastes and desires, would reach an 
ideal status. . . . By ard by when the Museum of 
Fine Arts shall offer the teacher a place where he can 
illustrate the principles of form and color to his pupils 
through artistic masterpieces, the then existing Drawing 
Committee will be placed on a vantage-ground whence it 
can direct public education in the arts of design, on a seale 
and with a success impossible under present conditions. 

Under his leadership, the work,.was carried on for 
twelve years. In 1881 the present Director was chosen, 
and since that time there has been substantially no change 
in the direction of the study ; it has been left on the indus- 
trial basis on which it started ; the drawing in Boston has 
been almost in a comatose state from lack of development 
for several years. 

During this time, there has been great progress in the 
educational world; the Kindergarten has been recognized 
and its underlying principles are permeating all education ; 
the child is made a subject of study, and educational 
methods are based now on the needs of the child and not 
on theory. Manual Training has come to invigorate school 
life and school training; the reciprocal influences of studies 
upon each other are sought; the tendency of modern edu. 
cation is toward harmonious development through these 
various agencies. The instruction in drawing has taken 
no note of this development. 

The condition of drawing in Boston has been realized 
for some time; it been well known that the whole 
method must be re-created, as it were, to meet the present 
educational The chairman of the 
Committee has endeavored to provide for this reconstruc 


has 


demands. Drawing 
tion of methods and instituted a plan of investigation in 
which the other concurred. 
A body of evidence has thus been secured which forms a 
solid foundation for future action. 


members of the committee 


It is found that draw 
ing is no longer demanded in the schools on merely indus- 
trial grounds, and that the and wsthetic 
demands for its use in the public schools are far greater 


educational 
than those based on industrial grounds alone. It is found 
that, in order to meet the present needs, the drawing must 
be presented so as to meet industrial, educational and 
wsthetic requirements. Thus it is seen that thisgjuestion 
covers broad ground and calls for the wisest consideration. 
It is not one that can be met by a series of exercises hastily 
put together. There must underlie the work a knowledge 
of nature, a knowledge of art, a knowledge of school condi- 
tions and a knowledge of educational laws. 

Dr. MacAlister, President of Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, spoke forcibly on this point in 1891. 

Ot the new studies referred to, art education is the 
one least understood ; and yet it is the one that in many 
respects is the most important. Next to language, there 
is no branch whose scope and purpose are so far-reaching, 
or that bears more directly upon all that ministers to the 
best interests of the individual and of society. | am aware 
that many will regard this as far too inclusive a statement ; 
and yet the history of civilization shows that the arts which 
deal with form and color have been at once of the highest 
value to man’s utilitarian necessities, and to those desires 


He said— 


which nothing but the beautiful in nature and in art can. 


satisfy. Asa people I think it will be admitted that we 
are deficient in art culture, and [do not think it will be 
denied that, in consequence, we are losing no small part of 
our intellectual heritage. This will not always be so. The 
indications are many that Art is to have a new development 
in America and on a new basie—the basis of humanity. 
The putting of industrial training into the schools is a 
great step in this direction, and will surely give a higher 
idea and nobler purpose to the labor of common life. The 
putting of art education into the schools side by side with 
industrial training will not only give dignity to labor, but 
will also permit the human feeling born of labor to find fit 
and adequate expression. 

The use of the term ‘ art education’ in connection with 
public education has long been a great bug-bear to many 
so-called practical people. To such persons the word ‘art’ 
in connection with the public schools savors of something 
unpractical, something that is for special pupils, something 
for the benefit of the few rather than for the many; and 
ot a right understanding of the relations of art to daily 
ife shows this to be an entire misconception of the subject. 
It is a fact apparent to every observing person that the 
social life of our people is lamentably wanting in an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in nature as the highest truth of 
nature, and of the beautiful in human life and work as_ the 
highest truth of character. 
in the amusements, and in the social customs of our people 
generally. In the scramble for wealth that is going on, 
people are losing sight of the fundamental ethical princi- 
ples that hold society together, and are making a pretense 
of living. Now art education, which is the study of beauty 
as the highest truth in nature and in human life, can be 
direeted powerfully against the social demoralization, and 
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‘hence we should be prepared to advocate art education in 
the schools as a potent agency in the uplifting and im- | 


provement of the community. 
Throughout this minority report, there is apparent a 


comprehension of the importance and dignity of this sub- | 


that the 
everybody as fundamental :—- 


ject. Its conclusions are 


instruction showed 


ist. The recognition of Kindergarten principles and 
methods in the instruction in Form Study and Drawing in 
Primary Schools, thereby aidimg to carry the principles 


and methods of the Kindergarten into the Primary Schools. | 


2d. The establishment of reciprocal relations between 
the instruction in Drawing and the instruction in Manual 
Training in the various grades. 

3d. The teaching of Technical Drawing in such a 
way that it may be utilized as a means of graphic expres- 
sion in other studies. 

ith. The presentation of the distinctly wsthetic side, 
or the art side of Drawing as a means of general culture. 

5th. In the Course of Study and in the plans for super- 
vision the affiliation of the instruction in the upper Gram 
mar grades and in the High Schools with a study of Art 
works in the Art Museum is a new and important step 
which should be provided for. The Committee are assured 
that they will be met in a very cordial way by the Trustees 
of the Art Museum in any practicable plan to this end. 

The report is followed by a course of study that is sub- 
mitted as in some degree fulfilling the considerations which 
have 


been presented as fundamental. 


principles are given as follows 


The underlying 


1. ‘The interest and individuality of the pupil to be 
constantly considered. 

2. ‘The wsthetie powers of the pupil to be appealed 
to, and to be developed through creative self-activity. 

3. ‘The application of the work in general education 
and in practical life to be borne in mind. 

The minority course of study seems to be throughout 
based on these underlying principles. Its final recommen- 
dation is one of very great importance to the Boston 
schools at the present time : 

It is desired that the regular work in Form and 
Drawing and Color of the pupils in the upper Grammar 
grades shall be supplemented and enriched by some 
acquaintance with fine works of art, and it is hoped that 
arrangements can be made for stated visits by teachers and 
pupils to the Museum of Fine Arts, under the guidance of 
appreciative and capable instructors who can interpret the 
wonderful examples which the Museum contains to the 
comprehension of pupils. It is believed that the Trustees 
of the Museum will cordially and heartily co-operate in 
any plan by which its advantages may be extended to 
teachers and pupils of the public schools of Boston. 


With a course of the general character of that oot 
sented in the Minority Report, permeated with the Kin- | 
dergarten principles, making provision for the industrial, | 


educational and wsthetic features of the work and culmi- 
nating in a connection of the public schools with the Art 
Museum, a future opens for Art Education in the public 
schools of Boston that has never been equalled in any city. 

After a careful study of these two reports, the question 
at once arises. Why is not this minority report, which is 
signed by the chairman alone, Dr. James A. McDonald, 
the majority report? It certainly presents a body of evi- 
dence, and some recommendations that cannot be over- 
looked or disregarded in the important work of establishing 
Drawing in the schools on a foundation worthy of the City 
of Boston. 


FROM HON. MARTIN BBIMMER. 


James A. McDonald, Esq.: 

Dear Sir :—I have received a copy of the reports made 
by the Committee on Drawing in the Public Schools. I 
had no opportunity to read them until late yesterday even- 
ing, and I regret that an engagement prevents my going to 
a hearing which I am told takes place to-day. 

I therefore venture to suggest to you a few considera- 
tions which, | think, should have a governing influence on 


' the system to be adopted. 


| 


This is apparent in the homes, | 


It seems to me of paramount importance that the in-| 


terest of the pupils should be aroused and maintained, so 
that it should grow with every stage of the work. 

Full consideration should be given to the inst ructive 
preferences as to subjects shown by children when, with 
little or no help, they begin to draw. ‘These subjects seem 
almost always to be the human face, the forms of men and 
animals, generally with a rude expression of movement, 
and a little later the objects which seem to them beautiful 
or interesting, and with which they are familiar, such as 
flowers, trees, houses, etc. The interest of a pupil will 
obviously be most easily stimulated by following the line of 
his instinctive tastes. 

The training should at no period of the course be re- 
stricted to practice in the accurate drawing of lines, straight 
or curved, or of geometric figures; but sue). training should 
be supplemented by a parallel course in drawing natural 


| objects, or in decorative work. 


Drawing from the object should be substituted at the 
earliest possible moment for drawing from the flat copy. 
since the !atter is chiefly a mechanical process, and makes 
too slight a demand on the pupil's intelligence to be con- 
sidered an educational exercise. 





a 2, 1888 








In short, the training of the pupil’s eye and | 
never be dissociated from the education and a 
higher faculties of his intelligence in percept 
sense of beauty, of his power of expression 
imagination and creative capacity. 

I write this in some haste, and you will on | 
pardon the crude expression of views which ay, 
jand which I 


ita 


believe to be sound in 
imperfectly stated. 


substan ‘ 


| am confident 
} Fine 


| Committee in offering such opportunities for ins: 


that the Trustees of the \| 
Arts would willing& co-operate with +) 


the Museum as may properly be given. Yours t; 
MARTIN By 
47 Beacon Street, Nov. 24, 1893. 


FROM DR. STANLEY HAL! 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
Worcester, Mass., No 
My dear Sir :—In response to your request of the 

have, to-day, carefully read both reports on drawing ins 
Document No. 16-1893, and have done so with unes 
interest. It is surprising that the two reports sho 
so widely. If | were obliged to choose betwee: 
which I should dislike to do, | should much prefer th 
or minority report, and that for the following reasons 
| It seems based far more than the other upon a kn 
lof the nature and needs of childhood. it appeals both 
the wsthetic and the practical interests carlier. a 
way which would make the time and money spent 
effective. (2) Because it is more related to other bra 
of school work; (3) Because it seems to me more 
| nant with the better Boston traditions and experienc 
The majority report, on the other hand. seems to 
too narrow and out of touch with the present tendencies 
| this and other countries. 


You 


Boston has had a long and valuable experience with 


do not wish details and [| will not enter into the 
jing and ought to lead. It seems to me very unfortunate: 
she is really obliged to choose between two such course: 
and, although a vear or two has already been spent 
liberation a little more time is needed. 


I must add that I think the minority report is not 





ideal system and could profit, arnong other ways, by a 
| more of the rigidity of the system proposed by the majorit 
I am. most truly yours, 


G. STANLEY Ils 


A Jesuit Loose in New Hampshire. 


To the Editors of the Commonwealth : 

Under the heading, * Insult to New Hampshire People, 
the American Citizen of last week has the following 1 
marks, with a portion of my Century Magazine article or 
Vote-Buying in this State : 

“The Century Magazine recently accepted an arti: 
from one J. B. Harrison — a Jesuit — which is so gross! 
false and malicious that it disgusts the intelligent reader 
and thus destroys its own evil intent. Here is an extract 
from it: — [Here follows a paragraph from the artic! 
What do New Hampshire people think of a magazine that 
will admit such stuff to its columns?” 
I wish the brother had developed his idea a little more 
| fully, whatever it may have been. 
| I have just received the following letter from Hon. \\ 
liam R. Meyers, Secretary of State of the state of Indians 
INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 24, 189 





Mr. J. B. Harrison : 


My dear Sir and Comrade : — Referring to yours 
21st inst. I have the pleasure of forwarding to you by mai! 
a copy of what is known in this state as the Mca 
Election and Bribery Law. 

On the Ist of this month our Supreme Court affirmed 
it to be constitutional. The full text of the decision w 
| be published in the North-Western Law Reporter next 

month. The volume of our Supreme Court Reports |: 
|which it will appear will not be published for severa 
| months to come. 

| There is a universal expression of approval by |a» 
| abiding citizens thoughout our state. It puts in a substan 
tial manner the seal of condemnation upon the Dud) 
| «Blocks of Five ’ methods, and kindréd practices heretofor 
| openly indulged in by scheming and unscrupulous henc! 
| men in the political arena. 
I am glad you still have a kindly feeling for the Hoos 
| State. I, too, enlisted in April, 1861, at Anderson, and 
‘remained in the service until 1865. I will read with 
_ pleasure your article in the Century, and will be glad * 
j any time to render you any assistance in my pow! 

| furthering the good work of ballot reform. 

I am very truly and fraternally yours, 
W. R. My: 
Next week | shall send you the principal or most es 
| tial section of the Indiana Law referred to above. 


J. B. Harriso> 
Franklin Falls, N. H., Nov. 28, 1893. 


One who knows Ibsen well says that he has no intima 
friends; that the only person who has any authority ove! 
| him is his wife. He has a high opinion of women, 40° 
very poor one of men. He doesn’t care to engage '" 
“T am a spectator, an 


crusade of social changes. 
| more,” he says. 
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CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE. 


EDWARD E. HALE AT 
OF THE REVOLUTION 
DAY, NOV. 25, 


THE DINNER OF 
ON EVACUATION 
IN NEW YORK. 


<pRECH OF rHE 


NS 


| 


It 


is 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


| parts this oon from the world of spirits, it is easy to see 

the meeting of the two friends ; 
jhave done honor to any 
| gates of the Heavenly City the friend from whom he had 
| parted on Harlem Heights. 





VOICES AND VISIONS. 





as Knowlton—* who would 


country”—welcomed in at the BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


In youth, beside the lonely sea 


One sees the smile—one Voices and visions came to me. 








| Jo not mistake the cordiality of this reception. ; 
: almost hears the words—as, not yet used to the surprises es 
to any expectation of yours that I can teach any " ‘ . . Titania and her furtive broods 
‘ Tse ‘ * |of Eternal Life. Knowlton says, “ Hale, are you here so , aah “ 
esson or any greater lesson than in his dying words win ’ : Were my familiars in the woods. 
b ht, whom to-day we honor. No! you welcome me et oo eae ‘ : 
a ° ; ‘ ‘ Nor is it among Hale and his friends only that these | From every flower that broke in flame, 
P son because in welcoming us you honor him. And : . < hag e 
; wir , . |days are days of sorrow. lle had been taken prisoner | Some half-articulate whisper came. 
) glad as we to join in the tribute which you bring|. * 7 
wt ' | just when he thought he bad succeeded. He had actually | In every wind I felt the stir 
’ ‘ , p beckoned to the shore the English crew who captured him | : " : 
<aid, this afternoon, that the occasion is without ; a P Of some celestial messenger. 
hist ee Boe. eas ‘ at Long Island, when his work seemed successfully done. | 
in history. eed, there are not m occasions 4 i ’ a aan «get ae 
, ois alien: dade did de te ee He had supposed that they were his friends. On that iy Later, amid the city’s din 
ntury when men meet together as we e met to ? : ; . ‘ 
. ‘ how much hangs—if we imagine what might have been. | And toil and wealth and want and sin, 
" to do honor to any martyr who died a hundred r ‘ned hi ; \ ) r hi he | 
i x . ey examined him hastily. vey sent him across to the They re if . 
ears before. Among those few occasions, do you remem-| / nae : : - | . They followed me from street to street, 
; > ‘ city here. e lands, and is brought up to enera owe, The “ee : » , swee 
e, excepting this, where he who was so honored was > ‘ | g p toG rhe dreams that made my boyhood sweet, 
; . at the Bechman House, in all the mad chaos of that great ‘ : 
ling scarce of age? Boys younger than he, and as]. ; : \s in the silence-haunted glen, 
ae es . fire which destroyed one-quarter of New York. The ' , 
as he, have died in battle. Let us remember them ply. care ; So, mid the crowded ways of men 
: smoke of that fire drifts over them while his examination | , 
mor them, though we do not know their names. A ae < . , 
my ae vag goes on. ‘Trial there was none. Llowe gives out that he | trange lights my errant fancy led, 
sand times as many have been willing to die in battle. Cer i é 
. shall be hanged the next morning; and turns, pe rhaps, | Strange watchers watched beside my bed. 
\e remember them and we honor them, though we do not f ay ; C we ng 
. ° . P rom sealing his order to unningham, the brute whom he | » Bas P 2 > 
their names. But we single him out. He is the 7 p atl a ; ' ae | Ill fortune had no shafts for m« 
7 , : user or rovost Marshal, to ask how tar the flames are ce aaxial « P 
it example, that a man is never too young to live for ' In this aegial company. 
“ie ar f - | advancing. 
intry or to die for it. As throngs upon throngs of | Now one by one the visions fly 
, In the personal correspondence between linton and . 3 
hour shall sweep up and down the yreat Broad- ee: . ‘ : And one by one the voices die. 
: : Washington, five years after, when Clinton was trying to! : 
this city, as they wonder, perhaps, why they are ; : : 4 ag Rp d 
; 2 ‘ . ‘ ~ ., | save Andreé’s life, there is a phrase in which | think Clinton More distantly the accents ring, 
vhat shall they do, why did God make them, this ) : . . . é “s 
: : : goes back to this moment. Hie asks Washington to More frequent the receding wing. 
re of bronze, though the feet be fixed and the hands be ’ : ; 5 5 
oi ; remember that he has never been hasty in his dealing with ‘ 
led, shall speak in every minute to every man of 7 te, lull dark shall be the days in store, 
* ae, : ‘ such offenders as Andre. If Washington remembers : we , 
With still lips, it shall say to them that every man ; “ie: ; ‘ : ; When voice and vision come no more! 
; . ; pa : . | haste in the English army, he reminds Washington that it Scribner 
them is here to live for his country and, if need be, to die as. $ ; . . 
: , was not he—Clinton— who was then in command. I have 
her _ . : — 
ts do thought that Clinton meant to wash his hands of complicity | LITERATURE. 
(he history of that last summer of his life has every], ¥ , 
f in ee fat ‘ His t ty-first birthd in the fate of Hale. —-- - 
ment of dramatic interest. is twenty-first birthday : , 
7 Te ; en ? Of the contract between André and Hale I will not A NEW EDITION OF DUMAS. 
mes as he is in the midst of intense action, just after his ; es < ; - 
es ne permit myself to speak. [ama prejudiced judge. [| will Those who have read the novels of Alexandre Dumas 
t personal success. With a handful of his New London ~ Fa ae : , 
ny, he had cut out a supply vessel, and brought her only ask you to remember that André died, saying: and the number of these persons should include all who 
upany, he had e as y vessel, é g ; ; ; ie : i 
fr t ailek tes was of ts Kite With” ool br | ‘J pray you to bear me witness that 7 meet my fate | are interested in literature, will learn with pleasure of the 
trom e - g Ss > ASIA, ive 9° . ° P eae 
ind clothin for the naked Che courage of his like a brave man. publication by Little, Brown & Co. of an edition of these 
fo ted New Londoners, in similar essays a the ummer | *[—me--f—mine. romances, worthy to grace the shelves of the veriest bibli- 
tooted Ne 4 ‘rs, s é Ss Sas 38 | ‘ , : ‘ one ' 
be. seul eed al Washiecton. When the | Hale died saying: “1 only regret that 1 have but one | ophile. The volumes are royally fitted out, the best of 
’ ; . i life to lose for my country.’ paper, typography by Wilson of Cambridge, the ne plus 
sasters of the summer begin, after the retreat from as , Sy Ae od . *. 133 “Pte th : 
Brooklyn, there is formed, apparently at Weslidanwai’s own * My country ” are his last words. May his country | u/tra of local printers, and a binding with classic tooling, 
sTOORIVE, s ’ ri é@ ‘ ph s : Bi od ‘ : van 
ti n, a corps of ‘ Connecticut ‘Ran rers,’ made up of know how to train her boys—and how honor them—so | reminiscent of masters long since passed away. The new 
ygestion, a corps PCTIC vanpers, ade } ; : 1 $ H 
ked men from the gallant regiments of that fighting that she always may be sure of such service and such | edition ineudes some forty volumes, classified for conven- 
Wistidacien tata coins tear Gt Gidk eid atl ‘ sacrific e! ience into sets, in which the members bear close relation to 
state. ashing é e% a , 4 i 3 - , 
Wns r I I I do not mean to contrast the men. André was as brave | each other. ° 
ness, on occasion, and he always wanted such a corps as tenes ? . 
Aa ‘ a man as Hale, and knew how to die as well. But I do Of these sets, the Valois romances include Marguerite 
this at headquarters. In this little battalion I had almost ; . Ppa i ’ - 8 
: . : mean to contrast their positions; | mean to say I hope | of Valois, La Dame de Monsoreau and The Forty-Five 
said of course—Captain Hale was one of three captains. ‘ ’ J ’ 


It gives a fit idea of what they were for and how they were 
andled, that before the 
lonel, the major and one of the captains had been killed 


when I say a year was over, 
battle, and that Hale and the captain had died, as we 
-day remember. 
One does not wonder that the Connecticut Rangers dis- 
ippear then from history. It is easy to see why. 
to have the 


fficers of this corps that Washington's message was read, 


I sup- 


pose it been ata meeting of commissioned 
isking if anyone would volunteer for that perilous service 
You know that a dead silence 


would be 


in which Hale engaged. 
man of them 
face the 


That dead silence 


settled on the company. Every 


viad to die in battle. But who would ignominy 
hich this man endured ! 
ly when Hale undertook this duty. 

More than fifty years ago, I asked Mr 


iuthor of the Life of Washington, what was the special 


information for which Washington risked alife so valuable, | 


n service so perilous. 
lt is all the pities in the world that, 
d, 


Ww 


Mr. Sparks said to me in answer, 


before Washington 


It would not seem to us 


il¢ 


no one ever asked him.” 
that it could difficult 


be to obtain information on 


was broken | 


Sparks, the | 


lh matters as a general wishes to learn regarding his 


every youngster who ever sees Hale’s statue may remem-| each of which demands two neat volumes for its proper 


ber that it is indeed a little thing to serve a King, when | setting out. The stirring stories in which figure the three 
one contrasts that service with the nobility which serves a| immortal musketeers form another attractive series of ten 


country. Would God every American may be taught that | volumes; while the Marie Antoinette Romances, of which 
| there are five titles, require some dozen volumes. The 
| Count of Monte Cristo is accorded the merited dignity of 
a series by itself, consisting of four volumes. These pleas- 
to the number of one 


While the books as issued cater to 


her blood is 
if 


to 


he serves his country as he serves his mother ; 
life. He 


“ My only regret is that I have but one 


his blood ; her life is his dies—how gladly 


life 


she lives! 


give for my country.” ing books bear suitable illustrations, 


| 
| 


| 


Let us never forget that this is a monument of a young | or two to a volume. 


man; that he is the Young Man’s Hero. Let us never|the refined taste, another edition has been published to 
forget how the country then trusted young men, and how | gratify those who demand the best possible, an édition de 
worthy they were of the trast. It was at this very moment |/uze, limited in number, including forty-eight volumes, in 





Hamilton and asked him to 
the of 
his nineteenth year. The most recent addition to the Dumas series is entitled 
| think, | Olympe de Cleves, a Romance of the Court of Louis Fif- 
twenty-four; Webb, who commanded Hale's regiment, was teenth. This is one of the romances which has not before 
in an English translation. The scenes in the 
| Lafayette, whom Congress appointed Major-General, he _book{deal with the conspiracy to corrupt young Louis, and 
And Washington himself, before 


age and experience these lads stood abashed, had only at 


Washington first knew 


tent. 


that 
| his 


| which the superb illustrations reach the number of two 


Hamilton had already won confidence hundred and fifty. 


I think, in 


| Knox, who commanded Hamilton’s regiment, 


Greene. Hamilton was, 


was, 


| 


'twenty-two. When the next year Washington welcomed appeared 


was not twenty. whose | have, 


as is usual in the novels of Dumas, a large foundation 
- in fact, while romance is so skilfully interwoven that the 
He was but twenty-| result is an harmonious story. Dumas exhibits here to 


three, when with his Virginians he covered the retreat of | perfection his marvellous control of detail, his characters 


tained the venerable age of forty-four. 


ulversary’s lines when all parties were so near each other. commences, Mallat cee Mestad yell, “pe, decatep _are sketched with even more than his customary skill, and 

Monit nis hie beet) thuciiideethove: important, and She called for them. And she had them. It is one of | he has produced, in the opinion of some of the most compe- 
| adie 8 those young men, who, dying at twenty-one, leaves as his | tent of crities, a work which is indeed a masterpiece. 

Nara sbi igh. ep es of that only word at sugent Sin steven Os Sete nee any ite as lo this, as inthe others of the series, the translation has 

’ ’ © ; vive for her. been skilfully and conscientiously done, and the author has 

ital day. I wish I could believe that from the gossip of " ,,. cia eee ee Pat . y Pope : a 

- : _ The memorials which are all around us remind us that | been spared the usual fate of authors, viz., extension and 

provost guard on that awful night—after Hale had on a like call to duty our Mother the Country received a| omission to fit the Proerustean notions of their translators. 

wen condemned, before the morning of the 22d of civil Fie | 


September—I wish I could believe that he heard how, only 


five days before, his own Connecticut Rangers, led by his 
dear friend, Knowlton, had bearded in their den the 
ghland 42d—the Black Watch—from that hour to this, 
the finest fighting regiment of the British army ; 


wo 


perhaps, 
regiment which lost a whole company, 
wounded at Bunker Hill. 


killed 


(that day, the Rangers had broken up the whole of tle 


vivanced British line, and compelled them to withdraw o1 
heir It was the first victory 
on by the Continental army over the 
reorge. I wonder if Hale knew, as he 


reserves. 


If one dare, in imagination, cross that unreal line whic! 


and 


How, as the second adventure 


in the open field, 
veterans of King 
stood there to die, 
that Knowlton had then been killed five days before lim. 
How glad he would have been to have died with Knowlton | 


“ What was your record in the war 
College?” This question | heard put to a 
from Indiana. His proud answer was: “The 
the college took a commission as colonel, and | 
every undergraduate enlisted in the ranks.” At my own | Carman (Charles L. 
Harvard, our noblest hall is, and will be, the memorial of 
our boys who had been trained as we hoped to be the 


like reply. ee 
Lafayette 
gentleman 
President ot 


RECENT VERSE. 
A Book of Lyrics, by Bliss 
Webster and Company: New York), 
has an atmosphere about it quite different from that com- 
leaders of their countrymen, and who—leaders or led— vases the gencral run of igen to-day. Such faults as 
were ready te die that their country might live. God in it in a certain haziness of 


grant that such may always be the response, when the | | expression at times that leaves the reader adrift in vague- 
country calls upon the young men. 


‘Is*e them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show ; 
We find in our dull road their shining track 
In every nobler mood. 
We fee! the orient of their spirit 
Part of our live’s unalterable goox 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ! 
They come transfigured back. 
Secure from change in their bigh-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of Expectation!’ 


Low Tide on Grand Pré: 


there are consist chiefly 
| ness, and a tendency to let a slight theme run on without 
any particular development through far too many stanzas — 
notably in When the Bloom. There is at 
| times a subtle modulation of rhythm where careless read- 
while through all imperfections 
shines the real poetic spirit; a rarer thing in these days 
These verses are not con- 


i 


Guelder Roses 


r 


low. 


| ing might mar the line; 





| than excellency of technique. 


i 





; 
; 
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ceived in a Philistine manner; they reflect the author's 
mind without being hopelessly subjective, and though 
largely in a minor key they escape dreariness and shun 
pessimism. The author deals with the scenery of the land 
in which he dwells; “the sleeping Ardise hills,” “the 
lonely Ardise trail ” —these are a part of the refrain of his 
poetry; he has listened, and he makes the reader listen, to 
—" the sweet low calling 
Of the bell-buoy on the bar, 


Warning night of dawn and ruin 
Lonelily on Arrochar; ” 
and he has watched when 
— the deeps 
Of nightfall feel God’s hand unbar 
His lyric April, star by star,”’ 
and knows how 


“ The fields of earth are sown 
From the hand of the striding rain.” 


And if the reader cannot get a mental picture from the last 
quotation of the steady, advancing rush of the rain across 
a ploughed field, he would do well to cultivate his imagina- 
tion with all possible speed. There is a fine quality of 
courage, too, in some of these poems; a note of hope that 
will not yield even though plans go awry and desire fails 
of fruition. Seven Things, a poem that disputes with 
Pulvis et Umbra the claim to be the best in the book, 
concludes ; 


* But last and best, the urge 
Of the great world’s desire, 
Whose being from core to verge 
Only attains to aspire;” 


while a stanza in Pulvis et Umbra declares : 
‘For man walks the world in twilight, 
But the morn shall wipe all trace 


Of the dust from off his forehead, 
And the shadow from his face” —— 


a stanza, by the way, in which the accent goes a trifle more 
heavily than is its wont. Whatever occasional imperfec- 
tions may be detected in these verses by the application 
of the square, level and plum, they nevertheless charm, 
attract and inspire. The mere rhymster makes technique 
his idol, the great poet makes it his obedient servant ; and 
the music, melody and poetry in Bliss Carman’s verses 
prove him not unforgetful, at least, of the fact that 


“The workmanship wherewith the gold is wrought 
Adds yet a richness to the richest gold.” 


Pen and Inklings, by Oliver Herford (New York : 
Geo. M. Allen Company) is a scrap of a book bound in 
coarse linen and containing that variety of light satire, 
mild cynicism and general facetiousness common to the 
verses in Life and the comic departmentg of periodicals. 
Some of Mr. Herford’s verses are a trifle ‘shoppy’; his 
sonnet to the ‘ Wolf at the Door’ by a Hungry Poet, sug- 
gests a little the use in burlesque of Mr. Aldrich’s idea in 
‘When I was a beggarly boy.’ He has a turn for fable, 
and can tell a legend prettily, as in The Enchanted Oak. 
One might say truthfully that the book would serve for 
‘the amusement of an idle hour’ were it not that a diligent 
person could probably read it through in fifteen minutes. 
The illustrations are good, and in character. 

The Song of the Sandwich, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
illustrated by Oliver Herford (New York: Geo. M. Allen 
Company) sets forth in mock-heroic style how the gallant 
knight fared forth 


“ Past salad dish, past deviled fish, 
Past cake and condiment,” 


and brought the sandwich as a prize to his faire ladye, who 
rewarded him with 

“A song by the world unheard,” 
as she had promised. May every knight of the supper-room 
fare as well! ‘The illustrations are in keeping; save the 
one that shows the knight arrayed in armor. There are 


forty odd pages in all, with a single stanza printed on one 
side of the leaf. 





ee 


Tue Petrig Estarge. By Helen Dawes Brown. Bost a 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, vince 


It would be easy to give a wholly incorrect idea of this 
story by citing its plot and letting it go at that; for the 
plot is scarcely more than the usual play of love at what 
seems like cross-purposes that has been the leading theme 
of story-tellers since story-telling began, with that most 
familiar incident, a long-missing will, superadded. Yet, so 
true it is that an author justifies any material, however 
trite, by making good use of it, The Petrie Estate is a 
thoroughly well-written book, and moves by its force and 
truthfulness quite as much as by its cleverness. 

As for the numerous types which it has pleased the 
author to exhibit, who does not know them, personally or 
by hearsay? The business man, breaking down under the 
steady strain of business and nothing but business; the 
young journalist, impatient to figure in literature; the ‘re- 
citer,’ who “has a morbid taste for Browning, fully de- 
veloped,” who lives high up at a fashionable address and 
gets her own breakfast on a system of genteel starvation; 
not to mention in detail the array of boarding-house charac- 


ters, all nicely discriminated by the touch of a humor too | 


gentle for sarcasm ? 
Indeed, the fault—if fault it be—is that the reader is 
quite as likely to care as much for the subordinate charac- 


ters as he does for the principals. ‘ Aunt Cornelia,’ a nice 
old lady of the New England mode of half a century or so 
agu, however lightly sketched, is quite as attractive as is 
her niece the heroine, Miss Charlotte Coverdale, who 
represents the ‘higher education’ as depicted by those in 
sympathy with it; who does loyal work among her tenants 
in the New York slums and yet finds the crown of her life 
in the old, old-fashioned way—as old as humanity itself. 
The hero himself, already mentioned as the young journal- 
ist, is sketched with an excellent understanding of the 
type; while it is possible that the average novel-reader will 
feel defrauded because the author has not permitted the 
heroine to‘unmask’ and ‘crush’ and generally trample 
upon the ‘ villain,’ after having made it clear in the course 
of the story that his ‘machinations’ are ‘foiled.’ If so, let 
him reflect that sucha scene, however thrilling, was en- 
tirely unnecessary; that well-bred people prefer as few 
‘scenes’ as possible, and that the author probably knew 
her own business best. 

Indeed, there is a mingling of old and new in the 
author’s fashion of telling the story; the crowd of charac- 
ters—some of whom are not even hinted at here—recalls 
the days of romanticism while the careful character-draw- 
ing, the subordination of mere plot to its actual effects on 
the lives of the personages, and the suppression of clap- 
trap, reveal the realistic tendency. How much any book 








is the author's self-revelation must always be a question, 


| but somehow in The Petrie Estate one is apt to suspect 
| glimpses of the author in the heroine. 


Tue Bow or Orance Rippon. A Romance of New York. By 
Amelia E. Barr. With Illustrations by Theo. Hampe. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

There is little need to recapitulate the plot of Mrs. 
Barr's admirable story, with its strain of blended patriot. 
ism, both Dutch and American; it is familiar to many 
readers in its earlier edition. How thoroughly the author 
lived her story may be judged from the account by one of 
her daughters of the Dutch atmosphere that pervaded the 
entire household while the writing was in progress. All 
the ferment and questionings of the ‘times that tried men’s 
souls’ stand out against the older struggle for freedom in 
Holland, and patriotism no less jealously plays its part in 
the love-affairs of the heroine. 

Praise is due the artist for his care in holding steadily 
to a definite likeness in his characters—at least inthe black 
and white sketches—and if his loyal adherence to the 
Dutch physiognomy, which may be piquant under certain 
circumstances, but can scarcely be called graceful in line, 
handicaps him a little at times, the outline sketch of Ara- 
bella on page 273, in a Belinda-like array of panniers and 
skirts, with her hair puffed and plumed, reveals a feeling 
for the picturesque rococo; while the statelier figure of the 
Jewess Miriam shows him capable of setting forth a more 
dignified type of beauty. Yet the affected prettiness of 
Arabella or the Oriental sumptuousness of Miriam does 
not equal the loveliness of Katherine’s face, Dutch though 
it be, in the picture where her husband, entering, finds 
her gazing down at the baby in her lap; and throughout 
the book the combination of a soft tone with clearness of 
detail and delicacy in drawing characterizes the full-page 
illustrations in black and white. 

Many of the smaller illustrations are placed informally 
at the corners of the pages or along their margins; some 
of them show bits of bric-a-brac, others are character- 
studies, all of them are characteristic of the period. The 
tail-piece on page 20, showing a young girl’s head on a 
pillow, the mouth covered by the hand, is less pleasing 
than are the other illustrations, being too suggestive of the 
style of children’s picture-books. 
color are delicate in their tints. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a fine setting for Mrs 
Barr’s chivalrous story of freedom. The cover in green 
and gold and silver, with the knot of ribbon upon the naked 
sword-blade, is in good keeping, though the binding itself 
is scarcely as firm as one might desire. The book is dedi- 
cated by permission to the Holland Society of New York. 


The four designs in 


THE AMERICAN GIRL AaTCOLLEGE. By Lida Rose McCabe. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


“ All the adventures of knights will not prove one 
lady’s valor. She must fight her own battles,” is the motto 
with which the author prefixes her excellent summary of 
the conditions, purpose and outlook of the higher educa- 
tion of women; and any girl who is considering a college 
course will find in this little book much information con- 
cerning the probable cost, the social requirements and 
demands, the opportunities for scholarships, fellowships 
and self-help, together with many desirable hints as to 
general atmosphere and tendency in the various colleges 
under review. 

It would appear that with rigid economy one may spend 
a year at the Harvard Annex for $800; while Wellesley 
averages $500, Vassar, $800, and Bryn Mawr, $1,500. 
The toilet is discussed at some length; it might seem that 
a general obligatory use of cap and gown would be in the 
interest of economy in this particular. Teaching, stenog- 


DEC. 2, ums 
edie *,¢ : i D 
raphy, type-writing, canvassing, wsthetic craft. ina 
P 1 
summer hotel work are considered among the poco) 
i ‘wie 


helps in a college career; while one Vassar » worked 
her way through as a milliner; thus giving Misc \),, 
a chance to make a point against Mr. How 
Woman’s Reason, who she seems to feel has ra 

rated woman's capacity. Yet it is well for 

count the inevitable wear and tear before att 
work her way through college. “ Almost tragic ; 


Ate 


A 


pathetic are the secret deprivations endured 
students who enter college and persevere to 
pendent solely upon their own exertions 
necessary expense. Such efforts are possible « th 
enthusiast.” 

Physical Development and Social Life are eac! 
chapter. Body as well as mind must be in g 
tion to meet the requirements of a college cours: 
tain colleges require a certificate of good heal 
entrance. Music and the drama come under the } 
Zsthetic Culture. It may be noted that Smit! 
the ‘legitimate,’ while at Vassar the permissibl: 
‘realism’ stops short of trousers, while Bryn Maw: 
courages play-acting. Various clubs lend additio: 
est to the college life; secret societes being per 
all the colleges save Smith. As a rule, there are { 
restrictions as to the liberty of the students I) 
‘on honor.’ 

Regarding co-education, the author practica 
each student to take her own personal equation int 
in making her decision. In co-educational inst 
certain restrictions usually prevail as to hours, 
though Ann Arbor only discriminates in the 
school. 
A chapter, America to Japan, mentions the work 
which Miss Ume ‘Tsuda is engaged —- the school for th: 
daughters of the nobles of her own country, establishe: 
by the Empress herself. Presidential Silhouettes gives 
some account of the various college presidents; while The 
Practical Outcome appears in the achievements 
students in scientific work, journalism, the law, th 
establishment of college settlements, hygiene and — not 
be despised or neglected — cooking and the genera 
duties of a household. 
The Association of College Alumni, with its wo 


investigation as to health and higher education, its | 


and foreign fellowships, its Bureau of Occupation and its 
high standard for admission, is a worthy and vigorous bond 


of union. To those who are unfamiliar with the work o! 
the higher education, this book will come as a revelatios 
of accomplishment. 


Guert Ten Eyck, A Hero Story, by W. O. Stoddard, 
illustrations by F. T. Merrill ( Boston: D. Lothrop Com 
pany), deals with the beginnings of the Revolutionary War 
as they were seen, known and participated in by a bright, 
patriotic young New Yorker and his companions. Mr 
Stoddard has caught the spirit of that early time admirably, 
and it may be well for Boston boys to realize that every 
thing did not take place in Boston and its vicinity in 1775- 
76, even if Boston harbor served for a tea-pot before New 
York took to salt waterfor tea-making. Guert Ten Eyck’s 
companions, Up-na-tan the Indian and Co-co the Neg 
give additional color to the story; though Up-natan's 
savagery makes him a trifle revolting at times. What a 
villain he would have been, had he figured on the Britis! 
side ! The Noank’s adventures in her skirmishes with press 
gangs, her capture and her recovery by the patriots are 
told with much spirit; perhaps it need not be said that 
Guert is well to the front in most of them. There ar 
glimpses of a number of historical characters, youns 
Nathan Hale standing out with special prominence: * 5'% 
feet high, broad-shouldered, muscular, erect, with bright 
blue eyes, rosy complexion, light brown curling hair, eas) 
and graceful carriage”—he is almost as much the her 
the book as Guert himself. It is an admirable book ‘or 
young Americans to read, and the illustrations are x" 
lent. 


In The Christ-Child in Art, a Study of Interpretatio: 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), Mr. Henry Van lyk 
has treated adequately and delightfully that long succes 
sion of the representations of the Christ-Child that extends 
from the old masters to those of modern times. He /ias, 
indeed, given a wide interpretation to his theme; beg!” 
ning as he does with those artistic glories that cluster about 
the story of the Annunciation. Each division—there are 
four in addition to the Annunciation: the Nativity, the 
Adoration of the Magi, the Flight into Fgyptand the Child: 
hood of Jesus—is introduced by a sketch of the subject and 
some account of the various legends that have gathered 
about it ; after which the author turns to the conside: atic n 
of its artistic treatment. It need hardly be said that tle 
reproductions in black and white are as good as one need 
desire, and the genuine pleasure which they give in them 





selves is enhanced by the author’s sympathetic, untechnica’ 
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mments dealing with the spirit rather than the tech- 
omments, 


he representation. 





nique . 5 . , 
nt art is given its due place, modern art is by no 


shted; the mysticism of Botticelli repeats itself 
Ecce Ancila 
| the glowing splendors of Correggio’s La Notte 


e modern note in Rossetti’s 





the rather unpleasant realism of The Holy | 
Fritz von Uhde, that, in the reproduction, at | 


ks somewhat out of drawing. In the Shadow of | 


during his American trip was secured by Mr. Ashley 
Sterry for ten guineas. Thackeray's drawing of ‘ Miss Joy 
at Mrs. Perkins’s Ball’ was cheap at eleven guineas and a | 
half. Five playbills of Tavistock House performances simply 
framed fetched fifteen pounds fifteen shillings. 
satin of the celebrated amateur performance before the 
Queen brought sixty-five shillings. 


One upon 


Upon the whole the 
prices were certainly high, but the opportunity was ex- 
tremely unlikely to recur, and it demonstrated that the love 


unong the most strikingly poetic modern pic” | and admiration for the memory of Dickens are not dimin- 


deal with the flight into Egypt : 


nacorner of a ruined temple, and holding her | 
| 
| 


“ The Virgin, | ishing. 


A story is told of an uncultured mariner’s views on Mr. 


( her breast, looks up in amazement, and sees upon | Stedman's critical essays. One of the latter was given to 
stones beside her the gigantic outline of ‘Isis, the | the sea dog to read in mid-ocean. For lack of something 


, the faithful nurse, suckling her son Horus,’” 
arvel altogether in the manner of the curious, 
eteenth century.” Which, on the whole, shows 
eper spirited truth—the old masters, with their 
ntemporaneous costumes and backgrounds; or 
t, curious and careful about the mint and anise 
nin of exact archeology ? 
Farge, Lagarde, Merson, W. Holman Hunt—these 
of the modern artists who have illustrated the 
hosen subject, and he views with great openness 
th Idealist and Realist. There is no theological 
on; the author winds up comment and criticism 
ful, forward look to the triumph of Christ “ king- 
ldlike faith, and hope, and love for all man- 


ve hard to imagine a more suitable book for a 
nas present. 
NOTES. 

{mong the Christmas books from Harper & Brothers 
which make their appearance next week will be the 
promised illustrated edition of Charles Reade’s ever- 
jelightful romance of the Middle Ages, The Cloister and 
the Hearth. 


William Martin Johnson, the same artist whose pencil be- 


It is lavishly and gracefully illustrated by 


wed fresh attractiveness on General Lew Wallace’s Ben 
H Che pictures illustrate almost every phase of life at 


period of the famous story. 


ornestjerne Bjornson has renounced political activity 
ne time in order to travel and collect material for a 
ew drama which is to deal with social questions, especially 
problems. 

Dr. Sseorge Macdonald, the novelist, is a sick man, but 

sy one. He has not been able to lecture or preach for 

ny months, but has nearly finished another novel. He 
s obliged to spend his winters in Italy. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis, well known as the author of How 
the Other Half Lives, and The Children of the Poor, has 
just finished a new book. 


and consists of stories, true in substance, and drawn from 


It is called Nibsy’s Christmas, 


the author’s wide experience among the working and | 


pauper classes of New York. The stories are vivid and 


f deep human interest. 


A sonnet, originally brought out in a newspaper, and 


in an unpublished letter assigned by Coleridge to Words- 
worth, has lately been reprinted for the first time. Here it 
[ find it written of Simonides 
That travelling in strange countries once he found 
A corpse that lay expiring on the ground, 
For which, with pain, he caused due obsequies 
To be performed, and paid all holy fees. 
Soon after, this man’s Ghost unto him came 
And told him not to sail, as was his aim, 
On board a ship then ready for the seas 
Simonides, admonished by the Ghost, 
Remained behind; the ship the following day 
Set sail, was wrecked, and all on board was lost 
Thus was the tenderest Poet that could be, 
Who sang in ancient Greece his loving lay, 
Saved out of many by his piety. 
Edmund Yates hears that Sir John Astley is about to 
lish his reminiscenees. 
Famous correspondence between Goethe and Charlotte 
Von Stein, from 1776 to 1826, numbering 1,348 letters, 
which are bound up in seven folio volumes, were recently 
fered for sale in Berlin at the price of 200,000 marks. 
Four books by Dumas hitherto untranslated are to 
appear in the new Little, Brown & Co. library edition of 
his works. These are Olympe de Cleves (dealing with the 
irt of Louis XV.), The Companions of Jehu, and The 
Whites and the Blues (two Napoleon romances), and The 
She-Wolves of Machecoul (the Louis Philippe period). 
rhere were many lots of great interest in the recent 
sale of certain relics of Charles Dickens, at Willis’s rooms 
in London. In particular, the presentation copy of Leaves 
m the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands, given by 


Her Majesty to the novelist exactly three months before 


his 
) 
ti 


death, was, of course, unique. 


Letters. It brought thirty guineas. 


with the full signature. A despatch box used by Dickens 








The circumstances of 
gift are detailed both in Forster’s Life and in The, Buyer: Being recently, at the close of our superb summer, 
The inscription is in 
the Queen’ . oul : . ieanaies 

‘© Queen’s autograph, written in large, bold characters, 


| . 
| better to do, he condescended to wade through it, and then 


| this colloquy ensued between the mariner and the com- 
panion, who tells the tale. 
“Well, this man Stedman seems to have a pretty big 
notion of some of these poets.” 
“ Yes, he has.” 
“ [ wonder why. 
“ Yes.” 


“Oh, that accounts for it. 


Is he a poet himself?” 


He'd be sure to praise the 
others ‘cause he’s in the swim with 'em.” 

For good rousing winter fire-side stories, Tavistock 
Tales, by Gilbert Parker and others, published by J. Sel- 





win Tait & Sons, has few equals. No wanderer in Cana. 
| dian wilds ever brought back to civilization and to his 
| stories quite so much of the Northern vigor as does Mr. 
| Parker. 

The October number ( No. 59) of the Riverside Litera- 
| ture Series ( published quarterly during the school year, at 
| 15 cents a single number, by Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 

pany of Boston, New York and Chicago) is entitled Verse 
and Prose for Beginners in Reading. This book for the 
Second Reader grade (the contents of which is made up 


|for the most part of poetry) is acompanion to Fables and 
| Folk Stories ( Nos. 48 and 49 of the Riverside Literature 
| Series), supplying poetry of a similar quality to the prose 
| selections given in the earlier book, both being logical con- 
tinuations of the system begun in the Riverside Primer 


|and Reader. ‘The prose in this book is confined to groups 
lof proverbs and familiar sayings which afford to the 
teacher a capital opportunity for conversational and other 
|exercises. In regard to the poetry which makes up the 
| greater part of this book, the task of the editor has been 
|to search English and American literature for those poems 
| which had fallen from the lips of poets with so sweet a 
lecadence, and in such simple notes, that they would offer 
but slight difficulties to a child who had mastered the rudi- 
iments of reading, offering an easy approach to the 
| more serious and advanced poems by means of the light 
| ditties of the nursery. Following the method used in the 
| other books of this series, complete poems have been se- 
|lected. All teachers will be glad to hear that a book con- 
| taining the best poetry suitable for young children has been 
| issued in so inexpensive and attractive a form. 

Harper & Brothers are to publish in the course of a few 
days The Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving, by Willis 
|O. Chapin, one of the most beautiful volumes of the holiday 

season in its illustrations, largely photogravure repro- 
The book offers 


a brief historical and critical summary of two arts in which 


ductions of notable prints and etchings. 


collectors are more and more interested. 

Former readers of the New York Times, who reveled in 
the humor of W. L. Alden, will hail the appearance of a 
new volume from his pen, entitled Told by the Colonel, 
and issued by J. Selwin Tait & Sons. It has always beeu 

the Times’ cgnviction that “ No human being ever could 
work the qualifying adjective as does Mr. Alden.” 

Over the heretofore unmarked grave of Drummond of 
| Hawthornden has just beenplaced a bronze memorial—a 
| medallian portrait round which is cut the epitaph which he 

wrote for himself in 1640: 


Here Damon lies whose songs did sometime grace 
The murmuring Esk. May roses shade the place ! 


Mrs. Stannard, who is best known by her nom de plume 
of John Strange Winter, has ventured upon an entirely 
' new field of literature in the Soul of the Bishop, which is 
issued by J. Selwin Tait & Sons of New York. This book 
is in marked contrast with Bootles’ Baby, which established 
the author’s reputation, but that it bids fair to receive as 
hearty a welcome may be assumed from the fact that the 
first edition was exhausted on date of publication. The 
Soul of the Bishop is in somewhat the same vein as Robert 
Elsmere and John Ward, Preacher, but, like the author’s 
portrait in the frontispiece, it has a strength and in- 
dividuality peculiarly its own. 


J. Ashby-Storry writes about the restoration of Dove 


Cottage at Grasmere, in his London letter to The Book- | 


taking a brief holiday in the Lake District, I paid a visit 
to the quaint little dwelling-place, and I am glad to be able 
to report that the renovation has been accomplished in 


| mountain rambles at any moment. 
| the ordinary show-house about the place. 





most excellent taste. The whole ‘place looks as if you 


might expect William Wordsworth back from one of his 


There is nothing of 
The renovation 
has been so cleverly accomplished that the cottage—which 
now contains a great deal of the poet’s original furniture— 
assumes the aspect that it must have worn ninety years 
ago. If you were to sleep a night in the cottage you might 
expect to find it haunted not only by the spirits of Words- 
worth and his wife and sister, but a goodly company which 
might include Coleridge, Walter Scott, Southey, Humphry 
Davy and Clarkson. In no part is the reverence of the ren- 
ovators so apparent as in the garden, which is allowed to 
remain as much as possible as it was in Wordsworth’s 
days. It is a mighty pleasant place to moon and meditate 
in, to think of the poems that have been composed as_ the 
poet walked up and down the little terrace or digged and 
delved amid his vegetables. 

A new edition, largely rewritten, of Andrew Carnegie’s 
Triumphant Democracy, including the facts and figures of 
the census of 1890, is in the press of the Scribners. 

The second volume of the new edition of Pepys’s 
Diary contains a drawing of his wife from the bust in the 
British Museum. 
highly praised the beauty of his helpmeet, though it would 


Master Pepys, it will be remembered, 


hardly be considered remarkable in these days. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co, announces, for publication in Janu- 
ary, An Introduction to the French Authors, a practical 
reader for beginners, edited by Professor van Daell. This 
book, which is sufficient for a year’s work, prepares the 
student for the reading of contemporary French authors. 
It is not only French in language but in spirit, no transla- 
tion from the writings of any foreigner having been admit- 
ted and the subject being altogether French. 

The memoirs of the Chancellor Pasquier are in course 
No work of 
recent times surpasses in historical importance or interest 


of publication in Paris and this country. 


this record, by the great French statesman, of the momen- 
tous events during the French Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic era — events in which he was an active participant. 
The work is edited by the Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier, and 
will be complete in three volumes, with portraits. It will 
be issued in this country by the Scribners, 

That particularly clever novelist, Lucas Malet — who 
in private life is Mrs. Harrison, daughter of Charles Kings- 
ley — has finished a new story. It is to bear the strange 
and suggestive title of The Power of the Dog. They are 
the words of the Psalmist, “Save my soul from the lion 
and my darling from the power of the dog.” 

This is what Mr. Edgar Fawcett quotes a celebrated 
poet as saying to him, once upon a time: “If I had my 
own way I would never publish my verses at all, but only 
print them at my private expense, and send them to those 
persons for whose verdicts, favoring or adverse, I really 
cared.” 

The newest, literary sensation in Paris is an accusation 
of plagiarism against Sardou. It is asserted that he has 
not only taken suggestions from other pieces for his new play, 
‘ Madame Sans-Geéne,’ but has deliberately reproduced in 
his first acta little French piece written a half-century 


ago. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A DAUGHTER OF THIS WoRLD. By Fletcher Battershall. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. oston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 


In THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. A_ Romance of Russia, By 
Walker Kennedy. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 


THE. ScnooLt Sincer, , A Collection of Favorite Songs, 
Choruses and Chorals for Schools. Compiled by George A. 
Veazie. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Our CoLontAL Homes. By Samue!] Adams Drake. 
Lee & Shepard... Price, $2.50. 


PERIWINKLE. By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Charcoal by Zulma De Lacy Steele. 
ard. Price, $3.00 


NisBy’s CuristTMAS, By Jacob A. Riis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 
Price, 50c. 

Discourses. By Edward H. Hall, Pastor of the First Parish, 
Cambridge. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. Price, $1.50. 


THE YounG NAVIGATORS. By Oliver Optic. 
World Series. Boston: Lee 


Boston : 


With Illustrations in 
Boston: Lee & Shep- 


: All-Over-the 
Shepard. Price, $1.25. 


Every One His Own Cook. By Edward Atkinson, LL.D., 
Ph.D., and Elmer C. Rice. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 


THE BRONTES IN IRELAND. By Dr. William Wright. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


From Wispom Court. By Henry Seton Merriman and 
Stephen G. Tallentyre. With Illustrations by E Courboin. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: For Sale by Dam- 
rell & Upham. Price, $1.50. 


PRISONERS OF THE EARTH, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Lowry. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 


Tue Appott. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart... English Classics for 
Schools. New York: American Book Company. Price, 60c. 


Our VILLAGE. By Mary Russell Mitford. New York: Chas. 
L. Webster & Co. 


THe CHILD PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY. By Bertha Meye’r 
Translated by Friederike Salomon. Revised by A. R. 
Aldrich. New York: M.L. Holbrook Co. Boston: For Sale 
by Damrell & Upham. Price, 50c. 


THe DirectorreE CALENDAR. William Ostrander. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Boston: For Sale by Dam- 
rell & Upham. Price, 50c 


By H. D. 
Boston: For Sale 





THe OLIVE AND THE PINE. By Martha Perry Lowe. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.00. 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 





IN BOHEMIA. 

“ But O aspiring saints! So many flights of stairs! 

“That’s because Bohemia is the nearest approach to 
heaven we can hope for here below—with apologies to my 
friend the Padre for trespassing on his domain !”’ 

“Your friend the Padre? O come! 
aside—“ You haven't been and brought a clergym——” 

‘In good standing ! 
ing through town he looked me up, and as I was booked 
for Bohemia to-night, he came along, mit. But he has a 
lot of sense if he is a Padre! No wet-blanket about him! 


=i @ horrified 


You'll see! 
* * 


* 

They are at the top of the fourth flight. The door 
stands ajar; doors mostly do, in Bohemia; it must have 
been a citizen of that sunny land who, when his wife waked 
him to say there was a burglar down stairs, said, cheer- 


Old college chum of mine; pass- 


| the cherub that watches over the inebriate, he rose and 
| waved 


| ’way !” 
19 | 





fully,—*“ Never mind, dear! If he finds anything worth 
stealing, we'll get up and take it away from him!”— 


Through the door come stealing out the mingling odors | 


of Bohemia; the fumes of coffee, the smoke of cigarettes ; 
the pungent balsam of a pine-wood fire; the incense of a 


half-burned pastille. And care-free laughter comes; and 
a snatch of song. 
** 
* 
They pass in without knocking. The blithe little 


hostess, the powder of her ‘make-up * not quite shaken out 





of her sunny hair, waves them welcome with one hand ; | 
with the other, stirring the savory contents of a steaming | 
chafing-dish. They pile their wraps on the piano; they 
always with the exception of the Padre—help themselves 
to cigarettes, a mound of which are piled in a gravy-boat on 
the mantel. 

*.* 

“Ts that rarebit ever going to be done?” 
“You haven’t earned it yet! 1 told you to open six 
bottles of beer before you say ‘ rarebit’ or anything else to 
me; and you haven't opened two!” 

“Speaking of beer, I heard Gilbert Parker telling the 
most magnificent yarn at the Club the other night "- 

—Somebody nudges the speaker, furiously. 
at the Padre, less in apology than in exasperation. 


—* Please let me say, once for all”’—says the Padre, 


He glares 


mildly, adjusting his glasses—‘“that having served two 
years at Toynbee Hall, and as visiting curate in that 
neighborhood, | am not easily shocked. As for mention of 
the lamentable habit of intoxication—I have belonged to a 
fashionable club !"’ 

Applause. 
good fellow | "—but, catching the hostess's eye, changes it 
to ‘Sweet Home,’ which, singing in a voice of gold, he 
holds all silent with, until the last note dies away. 


** 
* 


“Go on with Gilbert Parker’s inebriate story!" 

“He said it happened in Australia, when he was put- 
ting up at one of the big clubs. A political magnate from 
another part of the province was putting up there, too; a 
great, big, moral magnate, in town strictly on business ; 
who washed down his beef with Apollinaris and never 
touched tobacco, for ‘tis a filthy weed”— 


Some one starts in with “ For he’s a jolly 


“OQ come! Get onto your inebriate !” 


“ He was the inebriate! In an evil hour, he lunched 
with a local magnate, whose fad was home-grown Austra- 
lian champagne. In compliment to his host and his host's 
political influence, he partook of that home-grown cham- 
pagne—partook of ‘lashin’s an’ plensheous heaps’ of it; 
and it’s the kind that lays you out at sight. Well, late at 
night he came back from that dinner. With the step of 
cireumlocution he crossed the club's smoking-room, the 
men looking at him in wonder and amaze ; for such steps 
do not wait on the absorption of Apollinaris. He leaned 
one elbow on the mantel; he stared into vacancy, with a 
fixed and opaque eye. ; 

“*Wai—r!’ 

“* Yessir!’ 

“* Wai'r, I wishabe called at seventhir’y to-mor'w pre- 
cishely !’ 

“«Yessir! Seven-thirty, sir.” 

“* Precishely !* 

“¢Yessir. On the minute, sir!’ 

* He crossed the smoking-room and careened out into the 
hall. Up-stairs toward his room he went, and the smoking- 
room was hushed, to hear him go; up flight after flight of 
polished and resonant stairs; and bets were made, in swift 
pantomime, by the listeners below, as to whether he would 
reach his own landing alive. And then suddenly a crash 
that shook creation! Down the resonant and polished 
stairs, heels over head, came that Magnate, like the ‘ very 
fat man, Kwasind, in ‘ Milkenwatha’, 

Came that fat man, rolling, rumbling, 
Turning o’er, and still a-rolling: 

And they stood a-listening to him, 
Wondering when he'd stop a-rolling! 


“ He landed with an awful, reverberating thump. They 





all ran to help pick up the remains. But, unaided save by 


them haughtily back. ‘Go '’way! I shay—go 

“ They went. 

“With precisely the same step as before, he crossed 
the smoking-room to precisely the same place by the man- 
tel, and leaned his elbow upon it, at precisely the same 
angle. 

“6 Wai'rt’ 

“* Yessir !’ 

“*Wai'r. I came down'—he glared, defiant of contra- 
diction, around the absolutely paralyzed room,— Wai'r. 
c-came down to remind you T wasserbe called at seven- 
thir’y eggsachly !’ 

“* Yessir’ 

“* Eggsachly !’ 


“On the minute, sir 


tse 


* * 
7 


The shouts subsiding, the talk became general. Above, 
and the 


genera! vociferation, arose, ever and again, a single voice. 


or through, the ever-thickening smoke-clouds 


Once it was the Padre’s, mild and soft as ever. 
“ Even in ecclesiastical folds one sometimes chances on 


” 


a not bad repartee !”—it said. “I remember when Arch- 


deacon L’Eglise was urging poor Sansson to subscribe, 


once, to a fund for putting a new stained-glass window 


into the cathedral. ‘I give you my word, sir’ said Sans- 
son, ‘that with my salary and five young children, | find 
it all I ean do to subseribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles!’ ” 


* * 
. 


“Hush up, everybody! Nat Goodwin's going to tell a 


yarn!” 


“I beg your pardon, dear friend, Nota yarn; a sad 


chapter of personal history. My first appearance on the 
regular stage. 

“ My friends had told me my voice strikingly resembled 
Booth’s. What my face must have been, at that hour of 
radiant youth, need not be pointed out. I wasto be a 
I was to pursue the shrieking heroine on to the 
scene, and hiss, ‘Ah ha! my fair one! Dost think to 
We'd rehearsed till all was blue; but 
when the fateful minute came, and the bass-viol begun to 
thrill and groan, I turned all cold at the pit of the stomach | 
and wiggly at the roots of the hair. 


villain. 


escape me thus ?’ 





One thing we hadn't 
When, at my minute of | 
limpest stage-fright, that uprose in front of me—a yell fit | 
to tear off your sealp-lock—it knocked the last life out of 
me. I wobbled on to the stage—O yes! And there I stood, 


rehearsed—the entrance shriek. 


my jaw dropped and waggling, but not a word coming | 
forth. Nor did one. Not Let us drop the curtain | 
until I rushed into a Boston-bound sleeping-car, at 4 A. M., 
in my make-up, all but one side-whisker that | dropped in 
my mad flight from the theatre. The drowsy drummers | 
hid behind the curtains of their berths, quaking, after one | 
look at me. Thought they'd got "em again. | 
“I came in upon my proud parents as they sat at break- | 
fast, impatiently awaiting the morning papers that were to 


one. 


glow with my triumph. I fell weeping on the maternal | 

bosom. ‘ Mother,’ | said, ‘put me ina shoe-store! I'm 

not the actor I thought I was!’” 

* * 

‘* | 

© spicy hours, warm with the laughter of good hearts | 
and the glow of a kindly hearth ! 


When I long for the smile of a friendly face 
And the grasp of a comrade’s hand, 

O I'd rather be in Bohemia 
Than in any other land! 


Dorothy Lunpr. 





Boston Scientific Society. 


At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society on | 
Tuesday, the principal speaker was Mr. H. Helm Clayton, | 
of Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, his subject being : 
Six and Seven Day Periods in the Weather. 

The likelihood of some perodic variation in the weather 
has been surmised by many different writers, but hitherto 
no systematic investigation has been carried on in the mat- 
ter. So long ago as 1856, Professor Henry noted the 
weekly recurrence of a storm six times in succession. 
Popular sayings refer to a periodicity of about a week, it 
having been remarked that the first Sunday being rainy, 
the others in the month will be rainy likewise. 


lationship of the phases of the moon to storms is due to the 
coincidence of 
period. 

In his experience at Blue Hill Observatory, Mr. Clay- 
ton noticed the tendency to a seven-day period, on the 
accumulation of sufficient data had determined the relations 
of storms to each other in point of time. The first con- 
sideration was given to barometric minima, these being 


four seven-day periods with the lunar 


closely connected with storms, and these, since 1885, when | 


the Observatory was established, have given marked evi- 
dence of periodicity. Barometric minima are shown by 
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| Left Behind Me.’ 
| Schaeffer Family is marvellous for grace, for dexterity, 'o" 
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periods of seven days, for four or five minima. succeed 
by a number of minima at six days’ intervals, th. spac or , 
tween the sets of minima being twenty-seven days ie 
time of the rotation of the sun, or some multiple of “bing . 
seven. Two-thirds of the storms which we oe»... tee én . 


firm the existence of this law. 
Having discussed the observations of (i. ) 


Observatory, Mr. Clayton considered the longer ce ; 
cured by the Weather Service, which were begun in 187 
and finds added evidence of this periodicity of storms. ty, 
values for the two periods being 7 days 6.43 hours Pi 
6 days 3.94 hours respectively. There is some evidears ; 
that the true period is in reality but half of this. o, 4, 
and three and one-half days respectively, ro 

Other data, the temperature and the rainfal! wer, ext w 


considered, and the plotted results show a periodicity js . 
these elements closely confirming that of the | 
In the rainfall research, the reports of the volunteer ; 


vice scattered over New England was of great \ 


aromete 


alue, ar 
these reports showed rain at seven-tenths of the stations . ti 
seven-day intervals. 

The periodicity of six and seven days may bx 
ered to be well established by this investigati n 
element of uncertainty is the relation of the series to ea 
other. There are at different times a greater or less ; 
of periods in each series, in one instance as many as thi: ( 
teen, but usually four or five, and the interval. ret wes 


them varies from some unknown cause, but is alway 


multiple of twenty-seven days. It is unlikely that thy 
government service will act in this matter, for the time of } 
the observers is used in routine work, so it will rena 


ut ther { 


probably for outsiders to develop the matter ; | 
seems to be here a valuable element which may effect 1 
notable advances in our methods of forecasting weathi: 

Mr. Clayton’s paper was discussed by Dr. S.C. Chian 
ler, who commended the principle of the investigation 

Following this paper came minor ones; Mr. J. Ritchi 
Jr., described, the nature of the Pruyn equatorial telescop t 


lof the Dudley Observatory at Albany, the essence of : 


which has already found place in The CommMonwea! 

and Mr. F. A. Bates described and discussed some bird’: 

nests which had beeu brought to him for examination. 

vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Clayton for his pa) 

and Mr. W. L. Bellamy was elected honorary mem)be1 





Edward 3S. Morse’s 
World’s Fair was largley attended; not only by resident: 
of Salem, but, as we noticed, a considerable 


Professor second lecture on 
number wh 
had come out from Boston to hear it. Professor Mor- 


ought to be induced to repeat these lectures in Bosion 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week has brought us no novelties, «1: 
matically speaking, but has given us a glimpse of a familia: 
sort of stage work, done as the stage perhaps never befor 
has seen it, in the beautiful and wonderful acrobatic pe: 
formances of the Schaeffer Family, at the Tremont Theatr | 
They appear with Russell’s Comedians, in the queer, merr) 
show they call the * City Directory’; an hour of harmless 
spontaneous, unregretted laughter. 
has none; but jest succeeds jest, and dance succec:s 
dance, and song, song, with bewildering rush; there is: 


room for dullness to flap a wing; and the mirth is clean 


a 


Plot or coherence 


| mirth, and the jesting sometimes is very excellent fooling 


indeed. Especially is this so, in the case of the amazing! 


| funny ‘ marionette dance,’ where the creaking, unmanag: 


able angularity of the hopping puppets is mimicked wit! 
wonderful cleverness and hnmor ; and with Miss Cortrelly’s 


|“ recitations to music,’ whose drolleries are classic, in thei: 


way; as when the knight, in the famous old ballad o! 
‘King Francis and the Lions,’ descends majestically in' 
the arena tothe accompaniment of ‘ Down Went Me(int), 
and leaves his cruel lady-love, to the tune of ‘ The Gir! | 
As has been said, the work of tl 


smiling accomplishment of the impossible. The wliriing 
about of a full glass of wine, on a light hoop; the tossinz 
np at equal height, and catching with equal certainty 4 

quite simultaneously, eggs, cannon-balls, and paper plez- 


/ets; the flinging about, from upturned foot-sole to loot 
Butler, in | 
a treatise on the atmosphere, makes note of the same fact, | 
and it is by no means improbable that the assumed re-_ 


sole, of the two little lads tangled up in each other's arm 
was very wondrous magic, and very wondrously dune. 

Next week the favorite comedian, Mr. William (140 
comes to the Tremont Theatre America! 
comedy, ‘ Brother John,’ which won such notew orthy § 
cess at its trial performances, last season. 

At the Globe Theatre, Mr. Wilson Barrett has give" 
most suceessful week of repertoire plays; showing \: it 
turn, the lofty sorrow of ‘ Ben-my-Chree,’ the mystery 204 
pathos of ‘The Stranger,’ and the strong, novel ani ri! 
liant ‘Hamlet’ which is slowly winning the critics ‘0 * 
quiesence in what the public has long ago enthusias‘ical! 
accepted. On Friday evening of last week, Mr. Barrett 


in his new 


‘first Boston performance of Othello brought together # 


these records which are continuous, to follow each other at | large, distinguished and friendly throng of spectator=. Mr 
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Barrett looked the Moor to noble perfection, and in his | 
tenderer moments beautifully interpreted him, missing only 
the topmost heights of that elemental, barbarian passion 
hich it is perhaps forbidden to the Saxon nature wholly 
eo conceive. Miss Jeffries’ Desdemona was very lovely in 
ts appealing girlishness, and lacked but the firmer touch 
d || may come by maturing art. Mr. McLeary’s Jago 
wetly disappointing, the clever young character- 


at wt 


tit 
was aistit 


tor here running sharply and hard against his limitations 
naginative insight and in art. His /ago is the villain 


nit 
f melodrama, and no more; the Shakesperean Iago, its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back | 
Jess. ophidian, awful in his cold, malignant calmness in | Bay. 
soulless, ane vod ot: Mr. Malt ; . - , A PREPARARTORY CLASS 
ot ing r. wie w 8 . . 
evil not being hinted at, =renie we ee Ears 8 to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 


assio; a part for which Mr. Manning, playing Roderigo | , 
with pleasant, boyish grace, demonstrated his greater fit- 
vess. ‘Lhe tragedy was beautifully mounted. 

Neat week, the last of Mr. Barrett’s stay among us, will 
devoted to his repertoire. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The Ensign ' closes, 


Next 


” 


week, ‘ Capt. Herne, U. S. A.’ 


tort a fortnight of successful performances. 

\t the Boston Museum, ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue ’ ends _to- 
ight, an engagement during which it has given keen and 
nem Next 
week Frederick Warde and Louis James appear in ‘Julius 


rable delight to Boston's best theatre-goers. 


( wsal 


Hollis 
jaintly delightful of folk-dramas, closed on Tuesday night; 


\t the Street Theatre, ‘In Mizzoura,’ most 


experience as teacher and reporter. 
| fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. 
| men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. 
tion this paper. Circular free. 
| rset Street, opp. Boston University. 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. 
Sept. 7. 


* BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- 
Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ 

We make a specialty of 


Young 
Men 
PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som- 


Several positions open. 


ON School of Oratory. 


Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 


Bost 


Jan, 2d, ’o. 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston, 


‘THE Berlitz School of Languages, 


| 


litary Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


KENYON Mi 


For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the Kast. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded, Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector. 





For illustrated cata 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 
BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 





154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


NEW England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 

School year begins | 

Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


and the st of the week has been de voted to Phe Gilded HE Prang Art Educational Papers, 
} y Carleton; a play immensely inferior in artistic | ates 1 Date On 
. BA — oston, New York, \icago, 

nerit that of Mr. Thomas, but welcome, as giving Mr. Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
Goodwin a medium for his unique, pungent, sunshining | form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
humor public. 

; i : . No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 

Next week comes Gillette, the author-actor, in his By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
perennially droll ‘ Private Secretary.’ President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

5 ‘ No. 2 Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 


At the Columbia Theatre, ‘ The Girl | Left Behind Me’ 
rowds the house, nightly, with enthusiastic throngs. At 
the Park Theatre ‘ Venus’ shines and sings her way to 
At the Boston Theatre‘ The Black 
remains a fixture and a success. G. 





ward her centennial, 
EF. 


rook _ 


\ Friend of the Queen, which is to be published by D. | 
\ppleton & Co., is the true and intimate life history of the 
Swedish soldier, Count Axel Fersen, whose romantic friend- 
hip with the ill-fated Marie Antoinette led him gladly to 
eril his life again and again in vain attempts at rescue. 
rhe hero of court fétes in the palmy days of Louis XVI., a 
voldier in our Revolution and an aide~le-camp at Yorktown, 
the disguised coachman of Marie Antoinette in the flight 
which ended so wretchedly at Varennes, the agent of Gusta- 


vus II]. in the attempts to reinstate the Bourbons, the 
favorite of Charles XIII. and the Grand Marshal of 
Sweden, and finally the victim of mob fury, killed like a 


mad dog with sticks and stones in Stockholm—here, surely, 
sacareer to which history offers few counterparts. The 
main facts are known. The details which lend color and 
throw a new light on many historical points have been ob- 
tained for this volume from family archives. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


U NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting. 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS : 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX. 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. | 





year of this well-established School now open. Superior in| 
ulpment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; | 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special | 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- | 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac | 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 





OSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
Address 


1893 


BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


RS. E. B. CLARK, 
630 Washington St., Room 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PORTRAIT ARTIST. 





courses for boys not preparing for college. 


Their Influence. 
By Ross ‘Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 


Mai! orders will be promptly tilled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 East 10th St., New York. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CADILLA School, 


c* 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. ‘The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 


sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 


lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
Military drill in 
University companies, Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 


on application. Charles V. Parseil, A. M., for the past fourteen 


years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 


country, Will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 


“IT believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”— J. G. SHunMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 


VATE Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 


board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings uusur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


EASAoroRY 


[ow AsS Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A Home School for Ginks, limited to fifty ; prepares and 


certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary | 

INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross | training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, | and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1th | buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 


quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 

HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 

R. JOHN O’NEILL 
Master of the Italian School, 
Well-known and acknowledged in Boston as the 
TEACHER OF 
MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA, 

Has resumed lessons at 62 Boylston street. 
and developmeut greatly accelerated by his masterly concord 
ances of the varied functions of the human voice in tone pro 
duction. 


EAR IN TRAINING. 


NO WEAR AND T 


HE Reed School,* 
6, 8 and 10 East 53d Street. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Courses include all studies required at American and Eng- | 
lish University entrance examinations. Thirtieth year begin 
October 3, 1893. 


TRUE 


VOICE CULTURE | 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ademy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of tie best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
| Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
| ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in 
cluding Text Books und Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Ceerwss 


= Ac 


Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
|culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened, Testi 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied*; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 
CuscaAge Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue manied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





| 
| 


Me: Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 

557. FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

| To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
| practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 


| 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 


Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
| graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
| work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


ROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
| absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
| Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


| Lilustrated catalogue free. 
| Sane Sepe, GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


‘THE Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 28th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 
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WHEN IT’S COLD. 

When needles are in your fingers and toes; 

When icicles hang from the snow-man’s nose ; 

When the frost on the pane makes sugary trees, 

And wagon-wheels over the hard ground 
wheeze; 

When the toughened old farmer flings round his 
arms 

As if he’d throw them across two farms; 

When ears are rubbed and noses are red, 

And sheets are like ice in the spare-room bed; 

When water-pipes burst, and wells freeze up, 

And the tea is n’t hot when it leaves the cup; 

When stray dogs coming along the street 

Never stand for a second on all four feet; 

When little boys cry if they have to be out, 

And are heard for a full half-mile if they shout: 

When the day isas clear asthe thoughts that 
fled 

Out into the world from Shakespeare's head ; 

When the air about seems as still as a rock, 

And a sudden noise is asudden shock, 

And the earth seems deserted, lonely, and old 

You are pretty sure that it's pretty cold, 

St. Nicholas, 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Eugene H. Munday, the printer-poet, 
died a few days ago, a little overt 61 years 
old in his native city of Philadelphia. He 
was an authority in the art of typography, 
and had published a volume entitled Cabi- 
net Poems, among whose contents was The 
Heart of Bruce, regarded as his best. He 
was a prominent layman in the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and long a vestryman of 
St. Jude’s church in Philadelphia. 


Rev. Simon P. Roundtree, a colored Bap- 
tist preacher of Lincoln, Neb., claiming to 
be 99 years old, was married last week for 
the eighth time. He is said to have spent 
70 years in bondage. 


The famous German ornithologist, August 
Karl Edward Baldamus, died at Wolfen- 
buettel, Germany, a few days ago. He was 
eighty-two years old, and the founder of the 
German Ornithological Society. Baldamus 
had one of the largest collections of birds’ 
nests and birds’ eggs in Europe. 


The death of Representative Charles 
O'Neill of Pennsylvania robs the House of 
Representatives of its ‘father,’ that is, its 
oldest member in length of service. Mr. 
O'Neill entered Congress as a Representa- 
tive in 1863. He had served in every Con 
gress since, except one. He was one of the 
most faithful members of the House in the 
matter of attendance, and was one of the 
few who always arose when the chaplain 
offered the opening prayer each day. 


Princess Louise is now at work upon a 
bust of Lord Tennyson. 


Empress Eugenie has declared her inten- 
tion to spend the whole winter at her villa 
of the Cap, near Mentone, on the Mediter- 
ranean shore. The latest European papers 
state that she was to start soon on her voy- 
age, reaching her winter resort earlier than 
usual. 


The wife of the late Senator H. H. Riddle- | 


berger of Virginia has been managing his 
yaper in Woodstock since his death. Mrs. 
Riddleberger has become disgusted with 
political parties and factions, and has de- 
clared her intention to make her newspaper 
independent in every respect. 


There is for sale in a Chicago shop an 
ancient suit of court garments once worn by 
a member of the Irish Parliament about the 
year 1774, one J. J. O'Riley, of County Ca- 
van. It is deep maroon broadcloth, em- 
broidered with heavy solid gold bullion, 
with the figure of a harp surrounded by a 
wreath of shamrock, and a vine of the same 
extending around the skirt. The breeches 
are of deep yellow plush, and the three- 
cornered cocked hat is of black beaver, 
covered with gold lace. This suit was 
brought for sale by a namesake and direct 
descendant of the former owner, who is now 
a day laborer. 


Miss Ella Knowles, who was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the Attorney-Generalship 
of Montana, and was then appointed assist- 
ant by her successful competitor, recently 
secured in favor of her state, before the In- 
terior Department in Washington, a decision 
involving about $200,000 of school lands in 
Montana. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Olea Bull to Mr Henry Vaughn of Cam- 
bridge. Miss Olea Bull is the daughter of 
Ole Bull, the great violinist, and recently 
appeared in ‘Prince Pro Tem’ at the Bos- 
ton Museum. 


J. G. Accles, the inventor of the rapid-fire 
gun called by his name, was born in Aus- 
tralia, but was brought to this country when 
a small boy. It is said that at one time he 
had a contract to build a fort for the Chinese 
Government in an unhealthy locality. He 


| 
| 


have been a question of naval custom ora 

| fact of law regarding the naval establish- 
| ment that he did not have at his fingers’ | 
ends. 








i 





consented on condition that his house should 
be built up on stilts above the malaria 
which was done. He then told the authorities 
that unless they would furnish the workmen 
with quinine they would die like saeep. 
They refused to do so, and instructed him 
to go ahead, which he did with the China- 
men dying all around. Men were cheaper 
than quinine, and a large percentage of them 
succumbed to the fever. 


John Hogg, who died the other day in his 
home near Washington, was the oldest chief 
clerk in the Government service. 
been in the Navy Department nearly forty 
years,and had been chief clerk of the de- 
partment for nearly half that time. He was 
seventy-five years old. ‘There is said not to 


One of the favorite wishes of the late 


Emperor Frederick of Germany has just 


been realized through the aid and money of | 


his widow. Shortly before his death he 
planned the establishment of a children’s 
home at his favorite country seat, Bornstedt. 
His widow, knowing what a deep interest he 
took in the project, determined to carry out 
his wishes, and a few days ago the home was 
opened with imposing ceremonies 


There was a big aggregation of governors 
and other great men at the foot-ball game at 
Springfield, last Saturday; including Gov. 
Russell, Gov-Elect Greenhalge, Gov. Morris 
of Connecticut and ex-Gov. Bulkeley, Lieut- 
Gov. Wolcott and ex-Lieut-Gov. Haile. 
Tom Reed went through the city at noon, 
but he could not be persuaded to stop off. 


Clarence King, the geologist, has very 


speedily recovered from his mental malady, | 


and leaves the Bloomingdale asylum, where 
his friends placed him, once more in good 
health and cheerful spirits 


Dr. Francis L. Flanders of Kansas City, 


Mo., recently sentenced to a term of three | 


years in state-prison for defrauding a neigh- 
bor of land, is reported with some surprise 
to be a wealthy man—-the richest ever sent 
to the Missouri penitentiary And he was 
worth less than half a million 


Scott Harrison, ex-President Harrison's 


brother, whom President Cleveland has ap- | 
pointed to a government office in Kansas | 


City, has been prominent in the real estate 
business for years in that city, where he set- 
tled in 1871. He was at one time a student 
in the law oftice of Judge Stanley Matthews 
of Cincinnati, and was admitted to the bar, 
but gave up practice when he went to Kan- 
sas City. 


The New York State Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution will give a com- 
jlimentary dinner to Prof. John Fiske at 
Jelmonico’s Saturday night, December 16, 


the anniversary of the ‘Boston ‘Tea Party.’ | 
It will be the society’s second banquet, and | 


the guests will include many well-known 
men. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is to attend personally 


to the final rehearsals of the opera, Ivanhoe, | 


in Germany, at the first performance of 
which the Emperor has signified his inten- 
tion of being present. 


Mrs. Stephen Turner is the only Revolu- 


tionary pensioner on the books of Agent 
Mason at Rochester. Mrs. Turner is the 
widow of Samuel Dunham, who married her 
in 1825, when she was nineteen years of age 
and he was sixty-nine. 


born to them. Mrs. Turner is tall and well 


preserved, and, although eighty-seven years | 


of age, is in the possession of all her faculties. 


The Archduchess Stephanie, widow of the 
Austrian Crown Prince Rudolph, who died 
so mysteriously at the hunting cottage of 
Meyerling, has given tothe Church of Bozen 
her white wedding dress, embroidered in 
silver and ornamented with the coat of arms 
of Hapsburg and Belgium, The dress has 
been transformed into a chasuble. 





$100 Reward, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in 
all its stagesand that is Catarrh.  Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires 
a constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the founda- 
tion of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution and 


assisting nature in doing its work. The! 
proprietors have so much faith in its cura-| 


tive powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for lists of Testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
(sr Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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REMOVAL: ALWAYS RELIABLE 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


and Artistic 

Boston PRICE LIST, 

; ~*~ nome Buttons, Dressed 
PCTS pe f oe 

Photographer Four Large Buttons, Dressed 1.50 

mi@, Black . ..... i 

: Five Medium Buttons. Dressed well 
and elegant studio Kid, Colors . . 


| Five Medium Buttons, Dress. 5° 
| 523 Washington St. — kia, Black. nese 





’ 
The Reliable 








| 


has removed to a new 


‘ al aaa 1.75 
Our work stands in the front rank of photo Four Large Buttons, Undress, a 

graphic productions. Our prices are the loweat Kid, Colors and Black . — 1.63 

consistent with good work, our Medium Buttons, Undressed cate 
Come early for your holiday photographs. We 


| 
| . 
| have many pleasing novelties for this season. ,, Kid, Colors and Black . c...4 1.50 
| Our studio is centrally located opposite R. H. | Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, (0). 
| W HITE & Co. 523 Washington Street, and ac- Orsand Black . .... 1.33 
cessible by elevator Seven Hook I ndresse i coe sto 
A. N. HARDY. : ’ ssed Kid, 
Colors and Black . . 
| 





‘i ; ms Mousquetaire. Undressed Kid, Lis 
— * olorsand Black. . . ., . ) 

| KELLY & CO.,| Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, (oi. 

—_ Orsand Black. ... ., » 98 

r Men's Two Button . . . . . 130 

| Men's Two Clasp Es 130 


We warrant this glove to by most 
perfect fitting glove made, ana = 
wearing quaiities unsurpass: ; 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Aves 


Winter Street, Boston. 





a ili i 





Fine Selected 
DIAMONDS. 


White and Fancy Colors. 


We are prepared to quote very 


 Eatters, 


22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 


BOSTON. 








‘HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 


and 


| Re-trimmed in the latest Style 


low prices, 


Morse & FOSS, 


120 TREMONT ST. & 3 HAMILTON PL 


Rooms 2383 and 234. 


AnorewdJ.LLoyD,Ortician, | 

323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. j 

i Branch, 454 Boylston St. 

} Avoid mistakes; all cases stam with | 


THE POOLFORD — 


Turkish Baths’ 


et a oe Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


Old Sherman House Site), FOR WOMEN AND MEN 
COURT 8Q., BOSTON, MASS. | Will annihilate corns, bun in 


ions and all troubles of the 








Six handsomely equipped apartments, fitted | Saf ented eee 











= t 
| with the latest appliances, making a strictly : : ; 
| first-class establishment. under the personal E pot oe yy ig _ FI 

amienieieenieniin: |S physicians. Send for pam : 
phiet. Order by mail. 2 
MR. ISAAC POOLFORD. ~ ()tbiwSiv’ sitire 
| . . 8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
A Sold From Stock or Made to Order. 
A Magnificent Plunge Bath cctemcn —ncte Hates 
The Well-known Patented 
| . 
‘Open Day and Night. 6s . 
SINGLE BATHS, $1.00. Coupon om ort 
Books at Special Rates. adnan Teas inn 
LADIES’ DAYS — Wednesdays, Bey 
8 A, M. to 1 P. M., and Sundays, orsels. «cs 
1 to 6 P. M. g 
} S . : Whole in the back, laced on the sides—free 
) 4 ‘ : , £ 
f t “ ll a perfect support, so ma 
The oollord Turkish Baths, that tha weiss af aif clothing is on the shou 
ders, recommended by physicians as _ bells 
Ka “unsurpassed for ease and health Can bt 





} P. D EVN EY & co. procured in Boston Of tee aw P. Biel ‘ 


& Co., Shepard, Norwell & Co., Lally & ‘ 
PROPRIETORS OF 


and other retail dealers, as well as al! W 
The Vatel French Restaurant, 


sale Houses. If your dealer doesnot have the 
send for circulat, or come to the office 
10 and 101-2 Bosworth St. 
AND 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO: 
33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


43 West St., Boston. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS. 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 


From 5.30to8 P.M. Gold and Silver Plating 
| Meals to order at any time. Private Dining Rooms And Repairing 


| — Pare Imported Wines aud Lignors. =o a kinds of Hollow Ware. »: 


| ——_—_—— ——- Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, | 
For Over Fifty Years Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also }4 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


ised by millions of others ft “ar childire +E ur ‘ = * aT i ry, 
aaseiee.: Ss ieekhen pr oe ge ea eigen NEW GOODS A SPECIA LTS 
17 Harvard Place, 


ailays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet 
BOSTON, MASS 


remedy tor Dia rhea. 25e. a boule. Sold by 
all druggists throughont the world. Be sure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 

















$35 
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cep 
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Net 
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Unnatural 














= ne UNION Institute of Arts. 


Union Institute of Arts, established 

A Roy Iston St., Boston, gives opporta- 
er aistic and general education on a | 
es! re iepadth of plan not before at-| 
shie citVe While art, both pic- | 
<trial, in its various branches, | 
nent feature of the instruc- | 
ent of education 


es 


$ 


» a 
“ 
n 


yey il 


is over- j 





over thirty eminent and/| 
sts and teachers combine to | 
scepti for study. | 
her well-known artists are Fred- 
+) Williams: Miss Helen M. Knowl. | 
elen Farley-Blaney; Henry R. | 
er and inventor of the pro- | 
ng pencil drawings by half- 
the above cuts are specimens. | 
Gould, seulptor, whose portrait | 
. E. Hale has been so much | 
( H. Blackall, F. B. O. A.,| 
y ent Boston Architectural Club, Archi- 
' \lfred E. Eastman, pupil of the 
jeademy of Munich, and practical 
ny stained glass; H. F. Bryant, Jr., 
tor ( with Haverstroh & Co. ), 
_ mechanical drawing; and 
Rydingsvard, carving. In music, | 
tt, harmony, theory and 
forte ; Miss Babbett, piano- | 
Fisher, violin, Mrs. G. Van} 
nil of Marchesi, and Clarence 
\ music. In embroidery, Mrs. 
in china painting, Miss 
studies; languages, | 
the Sloyd, ete., will be 
Miss Marian 8S. Devereux, 
\jlen, and others. 
ittention will be given to “ Life 
work. Instruction by mail for stu- 
sata distance, and the Sloyd. This is 
y school in which photogravure and 
ired branches are taught. 
eprives for tuition are moderate, the 
ving especially planned to give young 
ss, teachers and artizans the opportunity 
eh training from the most elemen- 


oced art 
nal advantages 


\ wt | ny 
we ] vlish 
rn, 


\y 


bl t 


wv to the most advanced. The position 
entral offices and studios at 162) 
8 St., at the head of the Common, is | 
sant and central, they are open day and 
evening for class work and business arrange- 
s. Helen Farley Blaney, the founder of | 
wl and Miss Marian S. Devereux | 
av the directors. 
While not asking direct aid, the manage- | 
bs ive at their studios art work by | 


eminent art oils, water colors, etchings, | 
ec, vhich they offer for sale atio p et h | 


work | 


sts 


ee 
Yet another addition to the ranks of royal | 
wthors is met. One of the Roman reviews 


yomises its readers a series of popular 
sores by Queen Margaret of Italy. 








Mn You Biuious? 


\ 


THEN Us 


ARSOW 
PILLS. 
“Best Liver Pill Made” 


Positively cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK HEADA 












CHE, 
© laverand Bowel Complaints, Put up in Glass Vials. 
;Mrty ina bottle, one a dose. They expel all es 
‘om the blood. Delicate women find great benefit from 
wing them. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
ret Scta; five bottles $1.00. Full 
+S JOHNSUN & CO, 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 
By an Old Family Physician. 
int A o 
vires Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pains. 
“tops Inflammation in body or limb, like magic. Cures 
s Asth Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Rheu- 
Pains, Neuralgia, Lame Back, Stiff Joints, Straira. 
ustrated Book free. Price, 35 cents; six $2.00, Sold by 
“Wyte 18. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa 
eae ee Fe (37 oor 
fa | 


$30.00 CASH. 


3, . 
3.00 INST ALMENTS, buys any of the 
tept De, igh Grade Sewing Machines, ex - 
trade - 5. $19 50 buys any of the Medium 
Machines. such as Favorite, Avon, 


Colum . 
amps! Excelsior, &e. $12 98 buys the 


*4Y retail hou 


We = he largest stock of 
se in New England. 
*edles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


, SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


oil, 


31 Hay ward P1l., Boston 





John Edward Hannigan 


ON 


_BOST 





‘SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. | 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Quilding Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US, 


IR MATTRESS. 


= 


A 







t 


It you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, and the | 
only per ect bed made. Indorsed by nhysicians. | 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 
Alk GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA : 


Biblical, 


Devoted to 
Archeology. 

The American Organijof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egy ptolog y 
and Oriental Research. Month!y. One Dollar a 
year. 


Classical awl Orlental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archeology. Dis 
Davis 1nd Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in th 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be complete: in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollaraa year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 





Morphine iiabit Cured in 10 
to 2 ays. No pay till cured. 
DOR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon. Ohio, 









NO CURE NO PAY 
NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 





JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchapt® and 


Dru ts. 
sels nd for Price List. 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 


> 


Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; located 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
| most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum- 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con- 
| stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
| cash is required to purchase these delightful 
| homes, and mortgages or the purchase my 
| may run for a Jong time ata very low rate. J. 
| HANNIGAN. 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 


6, Boston. 





TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


'Tbe Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clube and matter pertaining to this 


_COMMON WEALTH. 





| work. 
Annual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. | 





11 
DR. JALKGER-S 


anitary Underwear 


| PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. } 





Near the Myopia Hunt Clin». 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Q wen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide plazza 
large stable 25x90, room for elght or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


TRADE MARK. 








7 


NOTEKA 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pi zza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautifal view of harbor, lot 6447 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $8,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


: 


i 














Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘\lown east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from | astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boata, large quantities of rock wee tcan be gath- 
ered ‘or dressing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
1) cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, bara 72x48. sheds, ete. ,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, 4 mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk soll at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river runs | 
throuch; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, pained 
and blinded,2 large barns with cellars. lice 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with | 
plants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil,cuts 25 tons | 
hay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building x | 

| 


HATS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.| 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 





J 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 
168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


good condition, aqueduct warer, 2story brick | steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, '; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. } First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
c JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 
Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N, Y. 

HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters, 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. , 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. 
4 cash, will exchange for 
property. 


Warbor, 8 acres, 
Price $1,000, 
Florida or Ori gon 





Dover, N. 1. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-.story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piuzza, stable and hennery. 
rice 3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with ons of the finest orchards in 
the stete, 800 Baldwin trees coveriog 11 acres, all 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3 000 worth apples sold in one sea-on, the farm 
conta!ns 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons ba 
by mic ine, will keep 80 head stock, sennuh 
wood tor home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
runniny water from spring on a bill, grand view 
for mi ce, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet atudded, 
built +. the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, «urriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price #5, 00, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, l4 
story house, 11 roome, high studded, ey and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, wood shel and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. &., 4 mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. 1 rice 
#4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
se!!, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,84¥. Vriceonly $!,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 144 miles from 
station, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons hay, mi.k sold 
at door, plesty fruit, trout brook, firet-cla-s build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms aid bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60.40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, #6,000 
casn. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage nar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
s.orage,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligkt expense will make w 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

Handsome village re+idence, new 2-story house 
with tower (-ee photo.) 18 roums and bath, ho 
and cold wa'er or 3 floois, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartered 
oak and whitewood, eo st 810000. Price, #3 000, 
x cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilming or, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-storv 
house, 10 :00ms, stable neerly new, cla; boarded 
and painted, both in good condition, garden ot 
one acre with fruit. Price, #5300 34 cash. 

Malden. 


Will exchange for a smal! farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 roows, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa.m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow~ and 4 horses, 
enouch fruit for home use, windmill supplies | 
water to buildings, hou e 9 rooms, new 8st ble, | 
cost $1,600, 3x. 54, barn 30x24, and sheds. Price 
only $2 500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middieboro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., ‘57 Washington St. 

Malden. 

Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
exchange for a emall farm. 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-class Hotels of 
New England, 


Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
her by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


er AGENTS $52 to $10° 


Ladies or t-euts. Bestseller Kuowu. S 
ed atevery huuse, place of busiuess 0: f+: 10 
the yearround. “I. Electric }...0r 
runsall kindsof light machinery. Ch: ap- 
“atpoweron earth. Conuected instau!iy to 
wash or sewing machine, corm shel! r, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or denutisis’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, }u-'s 
«life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means @ sale, Gua:- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars fr. 
. HARRISON & CO., X-7, Colum). 
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12 aS 
From $4.00 
to $275 


} 


for plain irop, or enamelled in colors to match, or | 


solid 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


We can suit any purse; if you doubt. 


it, please test us. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 
7O Washington Street, 
Importers, Manufacforers and Distributors, 


Boston, 





Christmas Goods. 


‘The observance of Christmas by means of 
gifts becomes more widespread every year 
and the question of what to give as pe rplex- 
ing as ever, yet with good taste, thoughtful. 
ness and money, one may work miracles in 
this matter of Christmas giving. Announce- 
ments made by leading business houses of 
useful and artistic goods, are of great as- 
sistance in determining what to buy; notice- 
able among the latest of these announce- 
ments that of Chas. F. Ward & Co., 10 
Charlestown street, opposite the Boston & 
Maine Passenger Station is most attractive. 
This is a closing out sale in fancy furniture 
at one-half manufacturers’ cost and a most 
opportune time to make purchases at greatly 
reduced prices. Here are to be found cabi- 
nets for bric-a-brac, pedestals, book-stands, 
pretty five o'clock tea tables, music cabinets 
for holding sheet music, writing desks, etc., 
each a most suitable gift for either gentle- 
man or lady. The firm also are large deal- 
ers in mirrors, carrying a complete stock of 
pier, mantel, cheval, triplicate and adjust- 
able mirrors in French, German and Ameri- 
can plate. 


of the most reliable in the city and needs no | 


words of introduction. Visit their store and 
you will find acceptable gifts for your 
friends. 


Furs. 

Luxury, elegance and comfort are all 
combined in the fur garments prepared for 
this winter and so great is the variety of 
fur used, so 
designs, so radical the change in this year’s 
styles, that those who wished to be fashion- 
ably clothed find it necessary to have new 
garments or last year’s remodeled. For 
either purpose there is no establishment 
better fitted to meet this demand than that 


| 
| 





The house is well known, is one 





' 


various are the shapes and 


Here are to be found some of the choicest | 


skins in the country, Mr. Kakas being con- | 
sidered an authority on fur skins, a full line | 
of sacques, jackets, capes and small furs to | 
select from, one would indeed be difficult to 
please if not suited at this well-known fur- 


riers, one of the oldest and most reliable in | 


336 Washington St. 


etait ale | 


the city. 


In buying ‘diamonds or any precious | 
stones, it is especially important to go to} 
people who can be relied upon for fair deal- 
ing and whose judgment is unquestioned. | 


The frm of Moree & Foss, 120 Tremont | 


street, is one of the oldest and most re ‘liable 
in this country. ‘Their many years’ ex- 
perience in the c utting aud handling of gems 
renders them perfectly conversant “with the 
proper standard. ‘Their stock is very com- 
plete and their prices very reasonable. 


Denman Thompson has given $100 to Dr. 
Twitchell of the Keene (N. H.) Humane 
Society for the benefit of the institution. 








Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive - ~ 








the brain we 

must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
wil doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists 





BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


MR. 
WARREN'S 


CHRISTMAS 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Excelsior Diaries, 

Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with Sil- 
ver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and Lette: 
Cases, 

Cigar and Cigarette Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Cases. 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Opera Glass Bags, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Pen- 
holders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Warterman, Wirt and Caws Fountain 
Pens, 

Cross Stvlographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cut- 
ters, 

Silver, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Ink- 


stands, 


Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 


Brass and Glass Inkstands, 


Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen Cleaners, 


Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 


. , : oo | Ivory and Wood Checkers, 
of Edward Kakas & Sons, 162 Tremont St. | *. 


W hist Counters, Chips, Dominoes, 
Cribbage Boards, Playing Cards, 


Backgammon Boards, 


Fine Stationery. 





|, Second Store above Transcript Office. 


The 


Finest 





Fur Store 


IN BOSTON, : 





EW. Kakas & Sos, '2808Quer eros. 


162 TREMONT ST. 


A FEW LOTS 


at 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 
At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. , 
Houses in Brighton and Newton at 
your own price. 


Apply, 23 Milford St., 


Boston. 
By mail or call 





DE 


igh Class Tailoring 


C. J. NICKERSON. 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamiltoy Pla WI 
ace 


Fine Workmanship, Style 


Latest F abric pas Bem por alg as 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beaye, 


and 1} 


ress 


* for Werenay, 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, et, 


FORMERLY WITH F. D. SOMERS. ONL 


The younge st drummer boy is ee by 
Chicago in the person of Phil Sheridan Cat- 
lin,eight vears old. Ile marched in y 
parade at ‘the funeral of Mayor Harrison, 
and performed the duties of a drummer dur- 
ing the entire course of the procession. His 
vreat-great-grandfather 
uecticut battery during the Revolution; his 
great-grandfather went from New-York 
State to the Mexican War, and his grand- 
father and father both served in the Civil 
War, the father enlisting at the age of twelve 
as a drummer boy in a Wisconsin re ent. 


served in a Con- 


Ihe Blaines are again in their house on 
M: udison place, W sshing rton, wh lk h h ad be en 
closed since last spring, when the family 
went away after the death of Mr. Blaine. It 
is said that the family will remain in Was! 
ington during the winter. 

Perhaps the most famous distributon of 
Bibles in the world was Deacon William 
Brown, of New Hampshire. He began the 
work in 1849, and kept it up till his death 
this year, at the age of seventy-six. During 
that time no fewer than 120,000 copies of 
the Scriptures were 
despite his age in the two years preceding 
his death he canvassed 239 towns and visited 
over 80,000 families. 


given out by him, and 


Francis Murphy, the temperance agita- 
tor is arousing the old-time interest in his 
work at Decatur, Ill, and other 
the neighborhood. Ile is assisted by his 


wife and son 
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SONG. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


My lover he comes on the skee, on the skee, 
And his staff o’r his head he is swinging. 
The hawk in the air is not fleeter than he, 


THE LAPP MAIDEN’S 


As he seuds o’er the snow on the skee, on the | 


skee, 
And the wind in his wake is singing. 


My lover he comes, the merry brown lad, 
From the cloud-land he speeds to our meeting 
I hear from the heights his shouts so glad, 
And a-heigh and oho comes my merry brown 
lad, 
Andthe mountain-peaks ring with his greet. 
ing. 


Oh, hie thee, my love, to the tryst, to the tryst, 
Ere the Night quench her torches above thee! 


Like an antlered deer dost thou cleave through | 


the mist, 
Oh, hie thee to me, to the tryst, to the tryst, 
For I love thee, I love thee, I love thee! 
Lippincott 


THE POVERTY OF RICHES. 


The Bank Clerk’s Whist Coterie was hold- 
ing its weekly meeting at the rooms of its 
President, Mr. Thaddeus Butts. This title, 
by the way, was more respectable than accu- 
rate; for whist was never played nor en- 
acted. But the hour was late, and the game, 
whatever its nature, had been abandoned. 
Easy-chairs were easily oceupied, and 
through clouds of tobacco smoke disjoined 
remarks were gradually consolidating into a 
conversation. Naturally enough, from the 
foibles and shortcomings of individual em- 
ployers, the topic had developed into a gen- 
eral consideration of the use and manage- 
ment of a great fortune. 

“ Why, there’s old Mainwaring,” Butts 
was saying. ‘ He’s worth fifty millions if 
he’s got a cent, yet he doesn’t have half so 
much fun as f do. Now, if I were in 
his place I would show you that money can 
be an oasis in the desert of life, bringing 
comfort to all within its view,” 

“Humph!” interrupted Markham, “ What 
could you do? It would take all your time 
to count your loose change.”’ 

“ Yes, if I clung to it; but I wouldn’t. [’'m 
not blessed with many relations, but such as 
I have I would so fix that the name of Butts 
would be a synonym for property. As for 
you fellows, I would send for you one ata 
time and we would bave a bird and a bot, 
and aJim Hickey cigar, by Jove, and then 
just at parting I would say, ‘Slip this envel- 
ope in your pocket, old boy, and don’t open 
it until you get home; no thanks, you know 
you would do as much for me.’ And _ then 
you would dust along lively, and wouldn't 
your eyes stick out when you saw a check 
for two hundred and fifty thou, hey ?” 

“It would be allin your eye, I guess,” 
growled Blakesley. 

“Say, Butts,” cried Johnson. “If you 
can let me have my share now, I'll stand you 
a liberal discount for cash.” . 

“Of course, I would do as I say,” con- 
tinued Butts. “Anything more than a 
million is vexation of spirit. I'd just sock 
that away and cover up sins with the rest.” 

“1 don’t know about that,” expostulated 
Graham, a wild-eyed youth with a crimson 
necktie, “ why, I think I’d spend $40,000 a 
year on cigars alone. TI would harass my 
soul to a much greater extent, I imagine.” 

“T like to do good now,” said Butts. 
“ Why shouldn’t I then, and in proportion, 
too? For instance, say [ retained sufficient 
of my fortune to give me an income of 
$100,000. My salary now, as you all know, 
is $1,000 per year, and I think nothing of 
throwing a dime to a beggar or putting a 
quarter on the plate. Hence I would give 
a ten-dollar note to the one and put $25 on 
the other. But first, like a well-ordered 
funeral notice, I would attend to relatives, 
friends and acquaintances. Why wouldn't 
[? There’s no credit in being a hog.” 

“No credit,” sneered Markham. “ Per- 
haps not, but there’s plenty of cash. Don’t 
you know thatarich man glories in ‘the 
needle’s eye’ and that the richer he becomes 
the richer he yearns to be? Besides, you 
forget that your wants would increase pro- 
portionately also.” 

“T wouldn't give them a chance before I 
had attended to you fellows, my dear, my 
intimate friends.” 

“Say, Thad,” said Johnson, politely, “when 
this day of jubilee comes will you kindly 
send for me among the very first? You 
might be suddenly taken sick, you know.” 

“T don’t believe in fairies,” added Butts, 
meditatively. “ But I just do wish that one 
would give me the chance to take old Main- 
waring’s place for a single day. I'd set an 
example for millionaires that might bring 
about the millennium. Wouldn't the old 
curmudgeon be surprised to have the poor 
rise up and call him blessed.” 

“ They will always be with him for all he 
would do,” said Graham. 

“I think it’s we who would better rise up,” 
suggested Blakesley. “ It’s after one o'clock 


’ 


| 





Jen notwithstanding our President's good | 


| intentions, which are really fine specimens | 
| of asbestos pavement in their way, | pre- | 
|sume the banks will open at the usual hour.” 

There were noisy salutations, adisordered | 
descent of the stairs, and Mr. Butts was left | 
alone with his thoughts. His cigar was only | 
| half finished, some punch still lurked in the | 
bowl, the fire was burning brightly on the 
hearth, so he sat at ease and continued his 
|musings. Yes, philanthopy was undoubtedly 
the magic spring of happiness. No wonder 
the principle of altruism was termed the | 
Golden Rule, since only the rich could fit- 
tingly fulfill it. If he only had the chance, 
| wouldn’t he cut a broad swath through the 
| field of wretchedness! Not that he would 
| stint himself; oh, no! But enough was as 
good as a feast, and surely there was no zest 
| like hospitality! Mr. Butts was all aglow 

with satisfaction as he crept into bed. 
|“ Peace on earth and good will to men,” he 
| murmured, as he closed his eyes. 

It was an hour later that Mr. Butts awoke 
with a start. Something had touched him on 
the shoulder. The room was radiant with a 
silvery light, and that light came not from 
the fireplace, but emanated from a fantastic 
little creature seated on one of the lower 
bedposts and gently waving a wand to and 
fro. 

| “You see, Butts,’ she said, as he gaped 
and blinked in amazement and dread, “ there 
are such things as fairies after all. Now, | 
since you doubted and boasted, I shall show 

you our power and your frailty. Incident- | 
ally, too, there may be lessons, but you can | 
discover these for yourself. You shall have | 
your wish ; to-morrow you will be Mainwar- 

ing. Your relatives, friends, and acquaint. | 
ances shall have due notice of the change ; | 
but, never fear, they'll not give you away. 

They'll look to you to do the giving, ha, ha ! | 
And so, to sleep.” The wand slowly de- 

scended and with it the stupor of oblivion. 

When next Mr. Butts awoke he was con- | 
scious of two unusual sensations; his bed was | 
luxurious, his body was uncomfortable. ‘The 
depression of the mattress was deep ; but so, 
too, alas! was the depression of his mind. | 
His limbs felt stiff, his frame heavy, and his | 
head muddled. “It must be that confounded | 
punch,” he groaned. “ I put too much sugar 
in it.” And yet his health had always been 
superior to over-sweetened conviviality. 

The sunlight suddenly flashed—on the 
wall. Mr. Butts turned his head and looked, 
and the more he looked the more his head 
seemed turned. A most respectable appear- 
ing man was drawing the damask curtains 
from the lofty windows of the stately apart- 
ment. Damask curtains! Loftly windows! 
Stately apartment! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Where was his third story, back? Mr. Butts 
groaned again. 

At the sound the man bowed reverently 
and said: “ Good morning, Mr. Mainwaring, 
I trust you rested well, Sir?’ Then Mr. 
Butts remembered, and with regret. That 
confounded fairy! What business had she 
to interfere with the ordinary workings of 
nature? If feelings were any criterion, 
then Mr. Mainwaring was apt to die before 
the day was over, and then where would he 
be ? 

“Your bath is ready, Sir,” said the man. 

“ That will do; you may go,” replied Mr 
Butts, rather astonished at his own gruff- 
ness. 

“Yes, Sir. Very good, Sir. 
breakfast, Sir?” 

* Oh, let them cook whatever they've got.” 

The man would have stared kad not his 
eyes been too well trained. “ Yes, Sir; oh, 
certainly, Sir,” he stammered, and backed 
out of the room. Mr. Butts raised himself 
awkwardly and sat on the edge of the bed. 
He felt a singular aversion to dressing him- 
self. He looked at his shoes and tried to 
look at his knees. “ Confound such a corpor- 
ation,” he grumbled. But as he completed 
his toilet and passed through the broad 
corridors and down the grand stairway to 
the breakfast room the sense of his new 
identity enthralled him. 

He quite forgot his clerical existence. 
He — ignored his ephemeral future. He 
was Mainwaring. The modern Creesus, the 
multi-millionaire, and port and waddle pro- 
claimed his awful presence. He found 
elegance and ‘profusion awaiting his pleasure. 
Yet somehow that appetite which used to 
rise superior to boarding house deficiencies 
now deserted him. The butler approached 
with a vial and spoon on a salver. “ Your 
medicine, Sir,” he said, inexorably. 

“I suppose I must,” sighed poor Mr. 
Butts, as he made a very wry face after a 
very noisome dose. And still the steaming 
urns and chafing dishes had no allurement 
in their song. 

“Take ’em away, take ‘em away.” 
motioned Mr. Butts, “and bring me some 
oatmeal and a glass of milk and lime water.” 

“ As usual, Sir. [thought so, Sir. I have 
them ready, Sir,” replied the grave butler. 

* Never mind what you thought. I don’t 
hire you to think,” replied the master. 
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grades, on OLD TESTAMENT STORIEs, prepared by Miss Lucy Wi 

The outlines of these lessons have been examined and heartily approved by severa! 
of the foremost Old Testament Scholars in the country. 


We invite correspondence, and will fre se 


The Bible Study Publishing Company, 
21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


specimens and circulars to all applicants. 





Mr. Butts dallied lackadaisically over his | escaped, and then with some laten' 
breakfast. There were three letters lying | retained the piece, as he though 
by his plate addressed to the Hon. Homer | pudgy palm. Of course, the fina: 
Mainwaring, and after a little he broke the | was the page to which he turned, and »8 
seals and read them. One was from his wife | predictions for the first time this mori 
—at least from Mrs. Homer Mainwaring— | Mr. Butts found comfort. Yes, it dil « 
at his country seat at Oldport, Another | probable that certain of his stocks—al, rl 
was from his daughter at boarding school, | pride there was in the personal pronow - 
and the third from his son on a yachting | were in for a rise. 
trip through the Mediterranean. Mr. Butts| “ Well, if any one needed such ‘uci! 
crushed the missives together and jammed | did. “It’s about time,” he thought, + 
them into his pocket. “ The same old story,” | sigh of relief. But why do the tiny, 
he muttered. | protrude, the thin lips twitch Whe 
Do they think I’m made of it! Well, they | gossip is this? “On dit that Ebenee 
can take it out in thinking. I never felt so| Stubbs, through 
poor in all my life.” jof Olive Oil Trust, has landed + 

Here the door opened and a soldierly ap-|ten millions. Brother Mainwaring + 
pearing man whose garb had an official | better look to his laurels, or he'll 
touch entered and saluted. ‘“ At your ser-| only the ‘ facile,’ but the ‘ princeps 
vice, Sir,” he said. “The night watchman| Could it be, was there really danger 
reports that they were at the butlery win- | losing the sceptre of the richest mans 
dows again last night. And the mine bythe | ing displaced by one whom ‘he } 
conservatory must have exploded, for I’ve | temptuously helped to make: 
just found a leg under the century plant,| would be intolerable. What ¥ 
Sir. Surprising you weren't disturbed, Sir; | remain of life worth living’ It most 
but then you must have slept sound after) Mr. Butts folded his paper. His 9 
your escape of yesterday. How will you be | jaws closed grimly. His chin settied 
going down town, Sir—the landau and the! chest. He was thinking—thinking ' 
grays?” thoughts of restless nights, of trou! 

“Not at all,’, said Mr. Butts. “It looks how much money might be made ! 
like rain and I can’t risk them. I'll walk.” | car reached the cross street 

“ Very good, Sir; I’ve my revolver handy, | descended with the alert 
you see. There’s a mob of hoodlums on the | side. On the curb stood a |jind™ 
lower corner. I’ve turned a half dozen|hat extended. Into it Mr. Butts 
cranks away from the door already, Sir. | the coin, “for luck’s sake,’ 
And I’m sure I’ve seen three ruined brok-! most apologetically to his attendan' 
ers lurking in areas across the way. Beg- bless you,” said the mendica 
ging your pardon, Sir, but if walking is to | that his affliction had its re 8 
be a permancy, I'll be asking for a raise.” And now the bustle of the street stm 

“ Nonsense! You'll be lucky if you escape | Butts like a trumpet call. lle | 
the cut in expenses I’m about to institute. | eagerly, puffing, perspiring, <roan'" 
Can't we go through the stable and catch a/ perior to his physical infirmities 
horse-car ?” C through the counting room 

“ Oh, yes, Sir.” ment with a gruff “ Morning 

“ And you havea pass, haven’t you!” to the reverential salutation: 

“ All of us private detectives gets such Somehow their evident vivacity ©"! 
trifling favors, Sir.” him. What right had such Deze” 

“Let me take it. The conductor won't | sons to be so healthy and merty: "oe 
ask you. Blast my corns! What comfort hire them to crack jokes‘ “Too 
can aman take walking on tacks and red- too little work,” he inwar''y ©l™ 
hot coals?” /“T must retrench. I must ' 

Mr. Butts settled himself in a corner of| “The old man’s on a ran 
the car and bought a paper. Oh examining | ing,” said a shrewd young '" 
the change he discovered a dubious-looking | lows. “I think something wil! dP “dh 
coin, which acumen assured him wasaham-| The shrewd young te!«r re 
mered war token. He swore a Ilttle under | Through room after room Mr oe 
his double chin, for the spry newsboy had’ through winding hallways and fur 


“Money, money, money! 


his recent  corneriig 
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5, 2, 1893 
DEL. * 


tooth his private office, that holy of | 


- n = as reat hed. The detective took a 

; a tt. but the magnate entered and 
ee cwetant Was at his desk with coat off, 

ow + unbuttoned, arms deep in a mass |t 
$ pers. “Zip!” went his electric bell. 
fhe manager dashed in as if he had been | 
~ uJenkins,” snapped Mr. Butts, “our expen- | | 
ges are third tco high. Cut them down 


ace. | don’t care how; but mark this, if | ; 

e suffers off goes your head.” ||} 

s. NOW assured of the stinging, bowed | 
' 


rl izy hounds,” 


mistakes he was dissatisfied and dejected. 
He had been frugal and untiring, yet the 
goal of his ambition was still far distant, 
and the much money of reality seemed con- 


of imagination. 
| of his mood he could see nothing bright or 
| attractlve. 


| Spair. 
soliloquized Mr, | i 





BOS 








TON _ COMMONWEALTH. 





emptible in comparison with the more money 
Through the blue glasses 


Life was a failure, existence a 

yurden, and he the most wretched of men. 
Mr. Butts thrust his hand in his trousers’ 
vocket and drew out a handful of coin, which 
1e@ mechanically assorted. Suddenly his 
aw sreores and from his eyes glared de- 
e had come upon the war token] 


W hat a 


orrors ! "Then he had 


mistake 


Butts I'll show them whether they can | given a sum of money, of his hard-earned. 
a se , man like me.” beloved money, to that miserable, blind 
Then followed nervous, impassioned, in- | beggar ! 
" Mr. Butts, his stenographer, A straw may break a camel’s back, but 
“— vriter, his telegrapher, were all as | this error seemed no straw to Mr. Butts. 
te red as if millions were nations | He dashed the pieces on the floor: he stag 
s drops of blood. The details of | gered to his feet and felt his way to a cabi 
ortune were scrupulously ex-|net against the wall; he opened a secret 
insane builder might examine | drawer and took out a revolver. He— 
unother Tower of Babel; its | when something touched him on the shoul 
belittled, its dearth enlarged.|der. It was the fairy’s wand, and there 
© vould furnish happiness to a/ stood the fairy, s niline pitifully upon him. 
vere tossed aside as _ trifles. “No, not that,” she said, waving the 
1 beggar might ignore achieved | potent rod to and fro. “Go to sleep and 
e of the purse of Fortunatus. | awake the poor, careless, happy Thad Butts 
while the magnate saw before | again.” , 
eting image of his rival well.in 
\nd great drops of sweat dripped| THE SKIES IN DECEMBER 
w in the mental struggle to sur- | Le 
lime, circumstance, existence | 
ll swallowed up in the awful THE WINTFR SOLSTICE—SHORTEST DAYS 
.king much money more! OF THE YEAR—THE EARTH IN PERI 
ne a diversion. There was a BELION--PHASES OF THE MOON— 
ip, and the detective entered, frowning MOVEMENTS OF THE PLANTS. 
yainst the suspicion of a grin. (From the New York Times.) 
\ in, Sir, to personal calls?” he | December is always sure of having one 
rt Be | very important event distinctly to mark it | 
, Mh fy os ee in the yearly calendar, and that is the ar 
’ : 6 ’“*\ rival of the sun at the extreme southerly 


lations. 


in hesitated, withdrew. but soon} 
l i vain. 


won't 


Sir,” he explained. | 
The you made the engagement your- | 


ro 


they send these ecards, 


Ml snatched the missives and read | 
ts im amazement: “Uncle Jim | 
sutts Aunt Maria!’’ “Cousin Susie.’ 
Wi n deck, old man. Yours to com- 
Markham and Blakesley!” “ Bring 
scads.” “ Your old friend Johnson.” | 
vernment bonds are good enough for — | 
‘ " What could such enigmas mean ? 
Vas reaming ? 
The heavy curtain over the past wavered 
tescape a ray of light! Uncle Jim 
Then who, then what, then where 
vas | 
Where are these people ¢’ Mr. Butts 
| q(uavering tones. 
In the Directors’ room, Sir.” 
‘Well, tell them I will see them pres- 
Mr. Butts pondered for a few moments; 


en he stood up and addressed his assist- 
‘Do yeu notice anything queer, or — 
imnatural about me this morning ?’ 
‘Why, no. Sir, Unusually energetic and 
esourceful, Sir,” they chanted. Of course ; 
fool he was to doubt his own iden- 
What dangerous maniacs would be 
those who might dare attempt to impugn it ! 
Mr. Butts stepped into the anteroom and 
{ himself in the mirror. Yes, he 
1 Mainwaring, fast enough, There 
the double chin, the 
ie solemn suit of broadcloth, the 
the cluster in the shirtfront. 
t seeing believing ? 
massive dignity Mr. Butts entered 
ption room. Its occupants sprang 
eagerly, and then hastily retreated. 
tts looked from one to the other with 
il displeasure. “Well, what is it?” he asked 
‘ama busy man. What do you mean by 
s ng me with your unintelligible 
t ncle Jim looked foolish and 
sie simpered and sucked her 
Aunt Maria flaunted to the 
‘Begging your parding,” she said, 
were led to believe you were our 
Ngtost relation. It’s all the fault of this 
vaming gaby of a husband of mine.” 
here, Sir,” said Markham, prompt- 
(s alla mistake. We were out with 
s last nicht, you know —” 
Oh 7 had !” eried Johnson, desperately, 
‘you Know us? Isn’t it true?” But 
‘s he spoke he dodged behind Graham. 
out!” commanded Mr. Butts, im- 
- “Git out, and consider your- 
icky that 1 don’t give you in charge.” 
Sut a word the visitors hustled away, 
‘lt! to escape, and resolved to speedily 
i‘ 2 a mortifying occurrence. 
putts paused by his manager’s desk. 


the little 


eves, 
i tl 


( e S 


Dut 


t we 


ely, 


With 


jas this is 


The winter solstice, 
termed, occurs the 21st, when 
the sun enters the constellation of Capri 
and astronomical winter begins. 
The sun on that day will have reached 28 
degrees 27 minutes in southern declination, 
and, all powerful as he is, cannot move a 
second further southward, but, to the uni 
versal joy of all who dwell in northern lati 
tudes, turns northward his smiling face 
His motion in the heavens is so slight for a 
few days that he be almost 
standstill, but then a change comes, a minute 
is soon added to our day, and when the year 
closes, four minutes have redeemed 
from the grasp of pitiless darkness. Al- 
though the mercury is falling as the cold be- 
comes more intense, and the storm-king 
binds us firmly in icy fetters, the sun is com 
ing north, and we find our shadows at noon 
getting longer. ~* 

The pagan nations of old were intuitive, 


point in his journey. 


on 


cornus, 


seems to 


been 


if not seientific, astronomers. The winter 
solstice was to them the grand festival of 
the year, and its advent was celebrated 


with every form of rejoicing of which their 
simple natures were capable. The sun, the 
lord of life and light, was coming back to 
them, the great boon of the year was within 
their grasp, and each minute added to the 
day was a guarantee of the coming resurrec- 
tion of inanimate life. 

The new moon comes in on the 8th, quite 
early in the morning, but before that date 
the waning disk of November's moon makes 
several visits among the planets that force 
of circumstances necessitated postponing un- 
til December. The first of these visits takes 
place December 38, and Saturn has the 
honor, followed on the 5th by Mars, and on 
the day following by Uranus and Mercury. 
None of these meetings is particularly close, 
and, as they are with the moon during the 
phase of last quarter, we can see that the 
planets affected are on the morning side. 
The young moon and Venus are at their 
closest on the 12th the latter being 2 de- 
srees 36 minutes to the northward. On the 
20th we find Luna as close she will be 


as 
lowing day she passes Neptune, closing the 


conjunction with Saturn, the planet with 
which the vear’s record was begun. 
Although the moon is so small, she is not 


beautiful, but also the most important of the 
heavenly bodies. Her attraction, combined 
with that of the sun, causes the tides, which 
are of such essential service to navigation. 
Thev carry our vessels in and out of port, 
and. indeed, but for them many of our ports 
would themselves cease to exist, being silted 
up by the rivers running into them. The 
moon is also of invaluable service to sailors 
by enabling them to determine where they 
are, and guiding them over the pathless 





— he said, “just run out and get 
ne @ sandwich,” and in high good humor he 
ned to his work. ; 

at night Mr. Butts sat alone in the mag- 
t. Mainwaring library. His thoughts 
till busied with the work of the day, 


lt ne . 
although they could not point out any 


TI 
ent 


were 
and 





waters. Just as the earth goes around the 


sun and the period of revolution constitutes 
a vear, so the moon goes around the earth ' 
|approximately in a period of one month. | Wester!y elongation 
The moon takes a month to revolve on her 
axis, so that she always presents nearly the 
same surface to us. 


at al 


aT 


The earth on Dec. 30 is at its nearest | 
point to the sun for the year, or in peri- 
helion, as it is called. The orbit in which | 
we revolve about the sun is 580,000,000 miles 
in circumference. So that we gilde along at | 
the rate of no less than 60,000 miles an hour, | 


or 1,000 miles a minute—a rate far exceed- | 


this vear to the giant planet, and on the fol-| 


monthly and yearly annals by again being in | 


only for us, next to the sun by far the most } 


I lo w 


ing, of course, that of a cannon ball. 


15 





to the eastward. 

The fair face of Venus needs no praise— 
at least its beauty surpasses pen picturing, 
for as the evening falls, and before the long 
band of iridescent spots that mark the path 
by which the sun has sunk have had time to 
fade and the sky assumes the purple peach 
of the early evening, we see its beautiful! 


few of us know, how little many of us realize, | disk shining with a mellowness and softness 


that we are rushing through space with | 
such enormous velocity ! 

Among the planetary brotherhood the 
place of honor for the month belongs to 
Neptune, the most distant of all the planets 
and the outmost of our companions, for he 
is in Opposition to the sun, or just twelve 


hours behind. The measurement of Nep- | 
tune’s diameter shows it to be about 85,000 | 


miles, whereas the circumference of our own 
planet is only 24,000 miles. To astronomers | 
the tremendous distances of the heavenly 
bodies are matters of great interest and im- | 
portance, and when they say that Neptune 
is 2.780,000,000 miles from the sun it means 
calculation and com- 
putation has been gone through to reach the 


result 


that a great amount ot 


Saturn is gradually becoming an attrac- 
tion bef the eyeling dawn of the early 
morning sky causes the golden points of 


l'o the naked eye | 
a brilliant star, but when 
throneh a telescope it 


to be composed of three 


light to pale from sight. 
Saturn appears as 
Galileo first saw it 
appeared to him 


i central clobe with a small 


n each side. These afterward were 
proved to be rings and were found to be 
three in number, the inner one very faint, 


and the outer one divided into two by a dark 


line. ‘These rings are really enormous shoals 


|of minute bodies revolving round the planet, 


and rendering it perhaps the most marvelous 
ind beautiful of all the heavenly 
While one Mars two, and 
Jupiter four, Saturn has no less than eight 
satellites. } 

Saturn was long supposed to be the outer- 
most body belonging to the solar system. 
About one hundred or more years ago Wil- 
liam Herschel was examining the stars that 
are about Castor and Pollux. One of them 
struck him, because it presented: a fixed 
lisk, while the true fixed stars, however 
brilliant, are, even with the most powerful 
telescope, mere fixed points of light. 
first he thought it might be a comet, but 
careful observations showed that it was a 
new planet. Though thus discovered by 
Herschel, Uranus as it was afterward named, 
had often been seen before, although its 
true nature was unsuspected. Four 
lites of Uranus have been discovered, and 


lx vlies. 


we have moon, 


while all the other planets and their satel- 


right angles, indicating thereby the presence 
of some local and exceptional influence. 
Uranus is only a comparatively short dis- 
tance along the heavenly arch from Mars 
and Mercury, being between the two. 
facts of its being in conjunction with the 
moon on the 6th will serve to locate its po- 
sition, although just at present it is not very 
far removed from the sun’s engulfing rays, 
which like some giant ogre, stand ready to 
swallow up whatever comes under their 
influence. 

Mars, another of the morning stars, is 
moving away to the westward of the sun, 
and as the month closes will be almost 
three hours from his majestic presence. 
The ruddy planet is growing larger, and 
consequently presents a far more imposing 


ago. On the 6th we find that Mars and 
Uranus are quite close together, as they 


space between. Could we only see this 
sradual approach and separation we should 
lave very pretty celestial tableaux. Mars 





further from the more majestic Uranus. 
| The distances separating the planets 
from the sun follow a certain rule, and there 
ix a regular sequence for which no generally 
,e- 


tween Mars and Jupiter the sequence is 


broken, and it bas been ascertained that this | 


| accepted explanation has been given 
i 


space is occupied by a zone of minor planets, 
lthe discovery of which in 1801 by 
| forms a worthy prelude to the succession of 
scientific disclosures which form the glory of 
our cenlury. 

It is possible, perhaps we can say proba- 
ble, that there may be an inner planet, but 
so far as we know, Mercury is the one 
nearest the sun. It is ashy though beav- 
tiful object, for, being so near the sun, it 
is not easily visible. It may, however, gen- 
erally be seen at some time or other during 
the year as a morning or evening stars. 
present itis in the former category, and on 


| 


from the sun, the third 


| time for the year. 


At | 


satel- | 
they present the remarkable peculiarity that, | 


lites revolve nearly in one plane, the satel- | 
lites of Uranus do so in a plane nearly at | 


The | 


appearance than that offered a few months | 


are in conjunction, with only a very little | 


continues on its way, getting further and |, 


Piazzi | 


At 
the 14th will reach its position of greatest 
It will now again take | 


jup its motion toward the sun, and early in 
| the new year we shall find it swinging around u 


impossible to associate with any of the other 
planets. Ever since early May it has been 
growing larger, until now it is almost four 
times the size it was then. The resplendent 
queen has also come almost as far to the 
eastward of the sun as she is allowed to 
wander, and on December 6 she will begin 
to move toward the sun again to gradually 
lessen her time above the evening horizon, 
and finally to melt away from view. At the 
time Venus is following the example of the 


}setting sun Jupiter's majestic presence is 


apparent in the east. We have 
him to grace the sky throughout the night. 
Ile and the stars surrounding him, that 
glimmer and throb in the grasp of the mid- 
night, are high in the zenith about 11 o'clock, 
reaching there earlier and earlier upon each 
succeeding night, and at present remaining 
in view until the pallor of the morning steals 
over the heavens and shuts out the pano- 
rama of the night. 


becoming 


Mrs. E. B. Clark. 


We invite the attention of the publie to 
the advertisement of Mrs. E. B. Clark, 630 
Washiugton § street, Portrait Artist, who 
has been in business in Boston for the past 
twelve years and makesa specialty of Water 
Colors, Crayon and Ink Portraits. She re- 
fers the public to Olive Branch Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, Charlestown and Post 2 G. A. 
R. of South Boston regarding the work. 
All work guaranteed and correspondence 
solicited, 





LITTELL’S LIVING 


which has rounded out its 


AGE 











still maintains a standard of Literary_Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical, A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double colum 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tuk Livinc Ace will present 
in convenieut form a complete om sane T of the 
_world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com. 
| pleteness; representing every department of 
knowledge and Progress. 
aa@-Copyrighted translations from the 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Serial Stories of Exceptional Interest. 
Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life ging Oe 
Reign of Terror, trom the Prench of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 
New Series, January lat, 
The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. 
Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tuk 
Livinc AGE for 1 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U. S. his is the best, and the only 
| two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 
For $9.00, Tur Livinc Acu for 1894, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 
| two volumes, marbled edges, bound in hals seal. 
The prices given above include postage on THe 
Li¥inGc AGE only. 
These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $65.00 to $9.00 a set, 
aa No library is complete without them, 
Send for descriptive circulars, 
aay To all New_Subscribers for the year 1S94, 
remitting h« ep) my 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 
Published Weekly at $8.00 per year, free of 
postage. 
Sample copics of Tuz Livinc AGB, 15c. each. 
Aa Rates for clubbing Tuk Living Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 
Appress LITTELL & CO., 
21 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 





Dr. George hang, 


SCALP SPECIALIST 


1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., Cured. 


| Miss M. Mullins of Newton says: 


For over two years I have been troubled wit 
| falling out ofthe hair. I tried 
but all to no avail. 


scalp affections, and after on] 
atment my hair has improve 
Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill, 


one month 
wonderfully, 


bh 


many remedies, 
My attention was called to 
Dr. George Lang’s scientific method of treatin 


4 





BOSTON COMMON WEHALT i. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. —J APANE SE GDPIPLILEELSPLPLES LL SS, 
| PILLIIELL RS Dey, 


Royal Baking =DAGESTAN RUGS 
Ge eee? ose 


ABSOLUTELY PURE We have just opened a fine lot of Japanese Rugs in beautify! light 


and dark effects equal in appearance to the finest specimens of Orient, 


. T d of 1 address Carpets 
O n e Good u r Nn * ‘A - out mesa so mone 7: mak vem 
eas ‘ ‘ : ’ ! 
ployme nt asy wor an BAe rom at $12.00 each. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY }3 eee 8 Bosworth St., 3d. floor 


-BY Size 0 ft. x 12 ft. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Also, a fine line of Persian and Dagestan Rugs, antique and er 
The story is ab to the public for the = 
i in book It ainti 


first time in form is daintily | $ 
bound in white and gold, and will make Perfect { onesirr’ at 10.00 each. 


o EBL 
a most welcome Holid: iy remembrance a ee rsO on Rikes. 




















i | wase toMOoT, RATISPAO- Size from 3 to 4 ft. to 5 to 6 ft. 
PRICE, : " : A Mal 
J oonstae maree & 00 Fitting \ TORY IN Us For the purpose of introducing® the most artistic and durable 
8 Mamiitaes Pinte. fir ti Die. PHELPS, American Rugs, the Byzantine, we will offer them for a few 


| 86 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. less than cost 


Fitchburg Railroad Steam | Carpet aang seem. ss ae St 





Pass ar Tr s. aft.xisft. . 11.96 8.33 
—— r Train Carpets maces Over and Relaid. ore 10.00 
: . 
7ft.6in.xoft. ‘ é ‘ : ; 17.75 12.50 
On and after Oct, 2d, 1803. i 
d 7 > oft.x10ft.6in. era. go a ee . , ‘ 
srainic WN, CAU SEWAY STREET. FOR Tit | TURNED SAME DAY. oft.xistt. . ; 28.00 20.00 " 
. . | Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. p oe . . a i . 
6. 45 3 and 7 manana or Trey Ks " zs Simplicity of design and coloring distinguished these rugs from a 
UPHOLSTERER c 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR f others. 
: .O Troy, and Sleeping C ‘ar to Chicago. or| J.B. BRYANT and same ~~ +-ypecapmnnld : ‘ - ven - 
1.30 A. } AIAN nnn for Troy | 711 TremontSt. | puciend and Concord 8a. N. B. tn ordering by mail please mention the “Commonwealth. 





“ OO P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, w jth Sleep. | ‘cia seit "4. Esa Tae 
nae ars to © hicemo and. St. Louis. 
7 O DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep. | | 9 
. ing Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, st | ‘alti omas a a al 0 
Se ae ae EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON ' 


8 OO A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
. treat. Parlor Car to Burlington. and CHAS. G. AMES. 


10. 30 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor Rough white paper covers, 35cts. 


3. 0 a MACCOMMODATION ‘this For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 558, 560 & 56? Washington Street . 


eo) and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


NIGHT EXPRESS, Slee cine te 
7 0 Suns to Montreal. sevgied 
} 


Time-Tables and further information on ap 
plication. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A 
Boston, S.. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS meres) : 


"7% Guaranteed. 
THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE CO. of Boston 
Invests in Real Estate in Boston and vicinity only. 


PRICE OF STOCK, $62.50 PER SHARE. 
DIRECTORS. 


Hon. CHARLES J. vovre P President Hon, CHAR H. PORT Treasurer 
“FREDIRIES MI 2a, Aue Me ees 


Trustees and Transfer Agents, INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 
<r" An exceptional investment that is worthy of your investigation. 
Full information can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
EDWARD G. MESERVE, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST C0. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, 


HAS REMOVED TO 











THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS, 



















“GOLD HEART” | adie Examine the 


Mi 









ee cg Dakota Milling Association, | White Sewing Machine. Ch 
icidis Gilsacaen, tan Cunsaher of Commens’| 1,100,000 60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. : 





Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE BY Have Been Sold. Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sole. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, W THE CHARGES REASONABLE. CAI L OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
on At all t their _ Stores. H ITE IS K | N G 2c Yat 
~ TOBACCO JARS. | aBserrergry ind some hanpy possessor of Sick Horses and Dogs Fascinating Book 


answer will come: 
OUR DIRECT IMPORTAT SHOULD BE SENT TO 
-oF- wee THE WHITE IS KING. 549 ) Albany cor. Dedham Sts. Dr. Hale's 


JaMs, expresiydestzned forthe proper, White Sewing Maching Go. ,,2emmsemmane woserars | New England Boyhoot 


Ambul: unce may be had atany time. Calls night 









care of TOBACCO. ed FREE . 
| ~*1 Tremont Street, | ha i coaaiiar ee Library Edition mai! of 
E. S. Goulston & Co., College Lib Surgeons ) naNTEL D. LEE. New Subscriber “~ 
273 WASHINGTON ST. AGENTS WANTED. ary Telephoneg 92 Tremont. to the Boston Commonwealth, $2.5) 4)* a 
wl 4 

















a—r225 Wash. St., near Thompson’. Spa. 
H F A F | AD Hl ae 611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. (dW (ll (iP lI 
ag Under the United States Hotel. 
ag 20-24 Park Sq., ur. Providence Depot. Is the only place in the world 


a@-182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. where you can buy a pair of the 








Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost 


to make than any {other First-Class shoe 
made ‘inthe .World. , genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 




















